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HIGHLIGHTS of the Issue 


> LETTERS TO THE EpiTor, the newest depart- 

ment in the magazine, is beginning in this 
issue. On these pages our readers have a chance 
to discuss and comment on articles they read 
and to air their thoughts on any subjects that 
come into their minds. Turn to page 54 and 
read what one correspondent has to say on the 
timely subject of prefabricated housing in 
Britain. 


k PLywoop with its great flexibility and adapt- 
ability will be used more and more in con- 
struction work as it becomes available for 
civilian use. The story on page 35 tells how, 
while records are being established in output, 
research staffs have been busy studying means to 
improve the product. In the same article, the 
reader is taken through the processes of manu- 
facturing plywood step by step and shown the 
various machines and methods used. 


> THE LATEST SURVEY taken by AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN among lumber dealers through- 
out the nation shows that the majority 
of these dealers feel that the relaxation of L-41 is 
just another headache to them, primarily be- 
cause lumber is still unavailable. On page 34, 
the article tells what little improvement there 
has been in business since the amendment was 
passed. 


* THE OPINION has often been expressed that if 
housing were manufactured on a production 
basis similar to that for automobiles, the cost of 
housing would fall considerably. The article 
on page 39 shows graphically why such a com- 
parison is a fallacy because of the numerous 
differences between autos and homes, the prin- 
cipal one being the expected lifetime of each. 


' ‘WHY ISN’T THERE an increase in the output 
of lumber? That is the question on the lips 
of many people right now who thought that the 
end of the war in Europe would relieve the 
shortage of this vital material. In the article 
on page 31 the manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association gives a comprehen- 
sive statement outlining the difficulties of the 
industry in trying to increase the output of 
lumber, and at the same time he predicts that 
a continued lack of lumber for civilians which 
will seriously hinder reconversion. 


. TAKING A LOOK across the border into Canada 
it is interesting to note that despite large 
lumber exports, that country has increased its 
new home construction 75 percent during the 
war period. The article on page 40 gives specific 
figures on production and output of lumber in 
Canada, and shows how this construction in- 
crease has come about in spite of shipping vast 
quantities of lumber to all parts of the United 
Kingdom. 
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“that’s the siding 


I'd recommend” 


Your reputation for al- 
ways giving sound recommen- 
dations will never suffer when you 
offer Flintkote Asbestos Sidings. 


For re-siding or new construction, this at- 
tractive line of materials offers the main- 
tenance-free economy of stone, plus ease of 
application and adaptability to practically 
any type of building. 


And then, Flintkote Asbestos Sidings are 
made in many different styles ... Tapetex... 
Waveline ... Straight Edge... Woodgrain— 
to mention a few. There’s a Flintkote Asbes- 
tos Siding to harmonize with nearly every 


The Flintkote Company 


Atlanta * Boston * Chicago Heights * Detroit 
East Rutherford * Los Angeles * New Orleans 
Waco * Washington 


type of architecture, and lending variety 
when used in “developments.” 


For forty-four years Flintkote’s rigid stand- 
ards of manufacture and testing have helped 
dealers give their customers extra years of 
service at no extra Cost. 


Count on these asbestos sidings. They’ ll boost 
your sales. 


Don’t overlook the great farm market. Capi- 
talize on Flintkote’s advertising program in 
this field. There will be a lot of business for 
you if you follow through now. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


July 7, 1945, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR—Will account for more than 40 percent of all construc- 


tion undertaken during the next 12 months, according to Irving W. Clark, chairman of the 
Residential Committee of the Producers’ Council. This will be true because of the scarcity 
of materials and equipment needed to build complete structures. ‘Assuming that there 
will be further substantial cut-backs in war production from now on, expenditures for 
maintenance and repair will probably total about $3,750,000,000 during the 12-month 
period, as compared with a volume of about $5,000,000,000 of new construction,” Clark said. 





L-41 RELAXATION A HEADACHE—When the limit on construction was raised from 


$200 to $1000, public hopes climbed apace—only to be dashed quickly to earth again. 
Many lumber dealers were swamped with enthusiastic home owners ready to lay cash on 
the line for remodeling jobs. Without lumber, without other needed materials, the dealers 
were helpless to satisfy the demand .. . During the past two weeks editors of American 
Lumberman have questioned hundreds of lumber dealers on what relaxation of the order 
has meant to their business. Most commonly heard response: “It’s been a headache.” 





MATERIALS NEEDED IN FIRST POSTWAR YEAR—To attain the rate of a $12,000,000,000 


volume of new construction by the end of the first postwar year, materials of all kinds must 
be geared at rate of production from $5,000,000,000 to $7,000,000,000, H. E. Foreman, 
managing director of the Associated General Contractors of America, said recently. 

Materials that will be needed in this construction, he explained, include not only such 
basic supplies as steel, concrete and lumber, but also materials such as electrical 
accessories and fixtures, plumbing and heating equipment, air conditioning equipment, 
cast iron pipe, and builders hardware of all kinds. 

“The lack of any of these numerous materials,’’ he added, “may cause delay in starting 
the construction of various kinds of projects: Owner-builders will just naturally hesitate 
about the starting of a project so long as there is any likelihood of delay in completion 
on account of a shortage of materials of any sort.” 





ATTACK CEMENT PRICING PRACTICES—The Cement Institute of Chicago and 89 


cement companies operating more than 400 plants in 35 states and manufacturing 
approximately 99 percent of the Portland cement produced in the United States were 
charged last week in the U. S. district court in Denver with conspiracy to fix and maintain 
unreasonable, identical and noncompetitive prices in violation of the Sherman anti-trust act. 

The complaint charges price competition in the cement industry has been eliminated 
completely through adoption of the “multiple basing point system.” It is alleged that 
under this system cement is sold on a delivered price basis only, is shipped exclusively by 
rail, certain mills are designated as “base” mills and all others are nonbase mills, and 
the delivered price at any given location is determined by adding the mill price at the 
nearest “base” mill to all-rail freight charges. 

As a result of this system, the complaint alleges, a nonbase mill which has a natural 
freight advantage because of its location nearer the point of destination than the “base’”’ 
mill, takes this advantage and calculates its freight charges on the basis of the rate 
between point of destination and the more distant “base” mill. The difference between the 
two freight rates, known as “phantom freight,”” is taken as profit by the nonbase mill. A 
nonbase mill which is farther from the point of destination than the nearest “base” mill 
charges the same freight rates as the latter and absorbs the added cost of transportation, the 
government asserts. 













































EDITORIAL 


Analyzing the Lumber Shortage 


About three years ago Wilson Compton, speak- 
ing for the lumber industry, made a profoundly 
prophetic statement to WPB. He said: ‘The 
policies of war agencies handling purchases, pr6- 
duction, and priorities relating to timber products 
are not correlated. Unless this condition is im- 
proved a ‘safety valve’ industry is going, inevi- 
tably and needlessly, to be converted gradually in- 
to a bottleneck industry."” That statement was 
made at a time when the United States lumber 
industry was producing at the unprecedented rate 
of more than 36 billion board feet per year. 

The average annual lumber production during 
the 1930-39 period was somewhat less than 20 
billion feet. Under the stimulus of the defense and 
war programs, the industry boosted its output at 
an amazing rate. In 1940 it produced nearly 29 
billion feet, turned out 3314 billion feet in 1941, 
and in 1942 hit the peak of 36,332,000,000 feet. 
It was a good job well done. It proved the in- 
dustry's ability to meet the sudden, heavy de- 
mands of war. 

But in 1943 the curve started down. In that 
year slightly more than 34 billion feet of lumber 
was manufactured. In 1944 output had dropped 
to less than 32 billion—and production is still de- 
clining steadily. Lumber has become perhaps the 
most critical item in our national economy. Any 
lumber dealer can tell you that. 

Army and Navy lumber procurement officials 
admit that military lumber needs have been met 
throughout the war period. We must continue to 
fill those needs; it’s still our number one job. 
V-E Day did not bring the expected cut-back in 
military requirements—rather there seems to be a 
temporary increase in demand. 

But there is an urgent need for civilian lumber. 
The nation expects a revival of the construction 
industry to sparkplug industrial reconversion and 
provide millions of jobs. If we are going to avoid 
a period of unemployment, if we are going to 
build homes for returning veterans, we must have 
lumber. 

To us, the Army's appetite for lumber seems in- 
satiable—and incredibly large—but we are not 
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prepared to question the policy of letting the 
armed forces have first call on everything they 
need. But we believe that the industry is capable 
of manufacturing enough lumber to fill all of our 
war needs and also to satisfy a large part of civilian 
demand. The lumber industry has ample plant 
capacity and plenty of timber. It is capable of a 
rapid increase in production; witness the record 
of 1941-42. 

Why, then, is there such a shortage of lumber? 
You'll find the answer to that question in the pre- 
diction which Dr. Compton made three years ago. 
You'll find the answer in the unrealistic attitude 
of many of the more than 15 different federal 
agencies whose regulations and policies affect 
lumber production. You'll find the answer in a 
comprehensive statement issued recently by H. G. 
Uhl, manager of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association. Said Mr. Uhl: 

“Logging and lumbering were recently placed 
on the National Production Urgency List, but not 
until the labor and equipment situation had 
reached dangerously low levels. These activities 
have been labelled as ‘critical’ by the chairman of 
WPB, yet the War Manpower Commission still 
has no effective program for recruiting new men, 
or for getting back men who are laid off from 
jobs they took when they left the sawmills and 
logging camps. 

“‘National Selective Service headquarters has 
also recently recognized lumber production as an 
essential activity, but the. draft, which has just 
about stripped the industry of its key men who 
wanted to stay on their jobs, continues every day 
to take men whose places cannot be filled. Unless 
Selective Service headquarters gives the industry's 
workers a definite deferrable status and eliminates 
‘red tape’ in the handling of cases where local 
boards or appeal boards refuse deferments, further 
manpower and production losses are inevitable.” 

WPB has realistically tried to help the lumber 
industry, but has no direct control over OPA and 
other agencies. . . If we must have government 
control, it should at least be organized and co- 
ordinated. Even the capable giant which is the 
lumber industry can be hamstrung if the present 
chaotic and confused situation is allowed to pre- 
vail indefinitely. 
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War Housing ..................... Evansville, Indiana 
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Lack of Unified Control 





Causes Lumber Shortage 


National Lumber Manufacturers Association Manager issues 
comprehensive statement outlining industry difficulties in 
efforts to increase output . . . Predicts continued lack of lumber 
for civilians will seriously hinder reconversion. 
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By H. G. Uhl, Manager 


National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association 


HE END OF THE WAR in Eu- 
T rope has resulted in no substan- 
tial cut-back in military require- 
ments for lumber. There have in fact 
been indications of a possible tem- 
porary increase in these requirements. 
In the face of these continuing war 
needs, the lumber industry is con- 
fronted also with heavy new demands 
arising out of relaxation of wartime 
controls on construction and many 
other wood-using industries. The 
public wants lumber for reconversion 
and re-employment. 

Throughout the war period the lum- 
ber needs of the Army and the Navy 
have been met, say the officials re- 
sponsible for lumber procurement for 
both the Army and the Navy. These 
needs must and will continue to be 
met. But, the industry simply can 
not supply both the military needs 
and all the increased civilian demand 
without the full support and coopera- 


tion of all of the government agencies 
dealing with its problems, and this 
support and cooperation are now lack- 
ing. 
OPA, WMC Policies Criticized 
The War Production Board has re- 
cently promised the industry every 


consideration in meeting its equip- 
ment needs for maintaining produc- 


‘ tion, such as tires, trucks and other 
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equipment. But, WPB, which has re- 
sponsibility for war production, can 
not force other agencies to cooperate 
in its efforts, and it has no control 
over certain policies of these agen- 
cies which seriously affect timber pro- 
duction. The Office of Price Adminis- 
tration still pursues pricing policies 
which close down sawmills; the War 
Manpower Commission has offered no 
practical program to provide more 
workers for this industry and the 
draft still threatens our few remain- 
ing young men. The industry is 
knee-deep in regulations of one sort 
or another issued by a variety of 
agencies, each concerned only with its 
own specific activity and each seem- 


ingly indifferent to the effect of its 
actions on the production of lumber. 

The obstacles to production created 
by the Office of Price Administration 
offer an outstanding example of the 
immediate need for realistic and ef- 
fective official action. 


Price Policies Close Mills 


Early in May of this year War Pro- 
duction Board Chairman Krug sent a 
letter to lumber industry trade asso- 
ciations in which he stated “lumber’s 
availability may well be the deciding 
factor in the partial reconversion pe- 
riod following VE-Day.” At the end 
of the same month OPA, in turning 
down a request of producers in a 
major lumber region for higher ceil- 
ing prices admitted that “marginal 
production, accounting for approxi- 
mately 25 percent of the total vol- 
ume, will not be on a profitable basis 
under existing ceiling prices. 

Thus, while WPB pleads for more 
lumber for construction and civilian 
re-employment, OPA in effect says 
that it prefers to eliminate one-fourth 
of the production of a major region 
rather than allow a higher ceiling. 
The so-called “marginal production” 
which OPA is willing to write off in 
this one case is between 2 to 3 bil- 
lion feet annually. This would be 
enough lumber to build from 250,000 
to 400,000 houses during the next 
twelve months. 

Specific policies of the Office of 
Price Administration which particu- 
larly hurt lumber production are (1) 
the limiting of price increases to those 
which enable only 75 percent of pro- 
duction covered in cost studies to 
operate on a “break even” basis, (2) 
the principle of using book value of 
standing timber rather than current 
replacement value, (3) the practice 
of determining the financial situation 
of a firm on the basis of its overall 
profits from all products rather than 
on the basis of the margin on individ- 
ual commodities and (4) delays in 
granting price relief even when justi- 
fied until a substantial loss in pro- 
duction has resulted. 

Since the early days of the war, 
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representatives of the lumber indus- 
try have urged the government agen- 
cies concerned to recognize the need 
for maintaining lumber production at 
a high rate. Some three years ago 
Wilson Compton, speaking for the 
lumber industry, stated in a letter to 
top officials of the War Production 
Board: 


“The policies of war agencies 
handling purchases, production, 
and priorities relating to timber 
products are not correlated. Un- 
less. this condition is improved a 
‘safety valve’ industry is going, 
inevitably and needlessly, to be 
converted gradually into a bottle- 
neck industry.” 






















































































The gradual conversion of the lum- 
ber industry from its original “safety 
valve” position into what is termed 
a “bottleneck” industry is far ad- 
vanced. The question now is as to 
whether the government agencies re- 
sponsible will take action before it 
is too late. 

During the defense and war period, 
that is, since 1940, lumber produc- 
tion has been at a rate much above 
that of the preceding 10 years. Total 
lumber production during this period 
was as follows: 



























































Year Board Feet 
1930-39 average ...19,869,000,000 
De. wes ue acnsemen 28,943,000,000 
REE. axkeCnowecamen 33,476,000,000 
PE vtexuncesowes 36,332,000,000 
Pl inannemaemenee 34,289,000,000 
| A pres: 31,620,000,000 


In the early part of the war period, 
before man power and equipment 
shortages had their effect, the lum- 
ber industry demonstrated its ability 
to increase production rapidly. The 
upward trend of lumber production 
from 1939 to 1942 turned sharply 
downward at the end of the latter 
year as the full impact of equipment 
and manpower shortages, inadequate 
ceiling prices, and other adverse in- 
fluences began to be felt. The rate 
of output has since continued to de- 
cline until the total volume for this 
year is expected to be but little higher 
than that of 1940. 

Good Job Hinders Fair Consideration 

Ironically, the presence through- 
out the war period of an adequate 
supply of lumber for military pur- 
poses has constantly made it diffi- 
cult for the industry to secure as- 
sistance on its problems of maintain- 
ing maximum production. 

For a long time the attitude of 
those responsible for giving priori- 
ties for equipment and supplies was 
that since there was plenty of capac- 
ity in the lumber industry, and cur- 
rent and prospective war needs were 
being met, it did not matter if some 
sawmills and logging camps were 
forced to shut down because of a 
breakdown of minor but vital parts of 
their equipment. As a result, instead 
of being able to build up lumber 
stocks at a time when labor was 
available and other problems had not 
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become serious, many operations were 
closed down. 

A similar attitude was taken by 
the War Manpower Commission and 
the Selective Service System, result- 
ing in a constantly dwindling labor 
force. Requests for help on the in- 
dustry’s manpower problem met with 
the answer that there was enough 
lumber for military needs and there- 
fore no action by these agencies was 
necessary. 

Until very recently the War Man- 
power Commission refused to give 
sawmills or logging operations a pri- 
ority rating which would permit them 
to hire men. The U. S. Employment 
Service has actively recruited labor 
from the industry for jobs in ship- 
yards and other war plants. 

Logging and lumbering were re- 
cently placed on the National Pro- 
duction Urgency List, but not until 
the labor and equipment situation 
had reached dangerously low levels. 
These activities have been labelled 
as “critical” by the Chairman of the 






War Production Board, yet the War 
Manpower Commission still has no 
effective program for recruiting new 
men, or for getting back men who 
are laid off from jobs they took when 
they left the sawmills and logging 
camps. 

National Selective Service head- 
quarters has also recently recognized 
lumber production as an essential ac- 
tivity, but the draft, which has just 
about stripped the industry of its 
key men who wanted to stay on their 
jobs, continues every day to take 
men whose places cannot be filled. 
Unless Selective Service headquarters 
gives the industry’s workers a definite 
deferrable status and eliminates “red 
tape” in the handling of cases where 
local boards or appeal boards refuse 
deferments, further manpower and 
production losses are inevitable. 

WLB Attitude Created Difficulties 

The National War Labor Board, 
with its “shifting policy” approach 
to labor problems has created serious 
production difficulties through its en- 
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couragement of continual agitation 
for wage increases. Wage rates in 
the West have already been increased 
more than 40 percent as compared 
with the 15 percent allowable under 
the so-called “Little Steel Formula” 
and numerous other costly concessions 
have been made. The unwillingness 
of the War Labor Board to proceed 
against violators of wage stabiliza- 
tion has encouraged pirating of la- 
bor between operators, and contrib- 
uted substantially to the unrest of 
labor and the loss of production. So 
have long delays in the disposition of 
dispute cases. 

Since the Supreme Court recently 
ruled that underground travel of min- 
ers is “working time,’ the Wage and 
Hour Division has insisted that log- 
gers must be paid for time spent in 
going to and from work. These ef- 
forts of the Division have created 
further labor difficulties, and threaten 
many operators with bankruptcy. If 
the Division is successful in estab- 
lishing the principles that travel time 
of loggers must be treated as work- 
ing time, operators who have relied 
in good faith on long established in- 
dustry practices and provisions of 
collective bargaining agreements will 
be faced with substantial retroactive 
assessments of overtime pay and 
liquidated damages. The possibility 
of bankruptcy from such charges, 
and the uncertainty of future produc- 
tion costs strongly deters operators 
affected by the Division’s policy from 
staying in business. 

These are but the most serious 
problems confronting the lumber in- 
dustry. There are more than 15 
different federal agencies whose reg- 
ulations and policies affect lumber 
production. 


Lumber Essential to Reconversion 


With the end of the European war, 
government officials for the first time 
have expressed serious concern over 
the civilian lumber supply situation. 
It now is recognized that production 
of lumber needed for winning the war 
alone is net enough, and the time is 
rapidly approaching, if not already 
here, when a substantial supply of 
lumber for civilian needs and to aid 
re-employment is important. With 
the easing of war controls an in- 
creased supply of lumber is being 
called for. 

The lumber industry has ample 
plant capacity and plenty of timber 
to meet this demand. It has no phys- 
ical reconversion problem. During 
the war it has made the same prod- 
ucts as before the war, but on a larger 
scale. It has proven before its abil- 
ity to increase production rapidly. 
With the necessary co-operation of 
the government agencies, the industry 
is now in a position to take the lead 
in making possible the reconversion 
of other industries, such as construc- 
tion, which are major sources of re- 
employment. 
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HE RELAXATION OF L-41 re- 
T strictions is just another headache 
for lumber dealers in the opinion 
of a majority of those in every part of 
the nation who were polled by AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN. Announce- 
ments of the move brought dealers 
a flood of inquiries to which little sat- 
isfaction can be given until lumber 
becomes more readily available. 

Less than 10 percent gave affirma- 
tive response to AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN’S question “Have you in- 
creased your volume of jobs done with 
non-critical materials since relaxa- 
tion?” It was indicated that this 
business was principally small jobs— 
wallboard, doors, roofing, and remod- 
eling jobs that would not have been 
previously possible. 

Over-all conclusion to be drawn is 
that lumber dealers consider that 
without a certain amount of lumber 
to provide a foundation or framework, 
they have little prospect of increas- 
ing their business volume in non-crit- 
ical materials. One ventured to sub- 
mit (and he probably expressed the 
opinion of others) that their firm had 
been going “all-out” with non-critical 
materials prior to the relaxation. They 
had already approached the satura- 
tion point on volume of these types of 
goods. Figures gathered-a few 
months ago indicating that many lum- 
ber dealers are doing a business 25, 
50 and even 100 percent greater than 
normal during these war years would 
suggest that many dealers are reach- 
ing for the peak of the number of 
jobs that can be done without lumber 
or other critical materials. ‘ 

There is the further fact that the 
work that can be done with non-crit- 
ical materials alone is for the most 
part, small job work, and therefore a 
great deal of it would come within 
the former $200 limitation anyway. 
Big structural changes that cost real 
money cannot be undertaken without 
lumber as a framing material at least, 
and for that reason are eliminated 
even before dollar restrictions are 
considered. 
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House Plan No. 664 
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13, i 
Blueprint working drawings and specifica- S588 Colic Foot 


tions for house plans can be obtained from 
American Lumberman at $5.00 per set. 
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Producers report refinements in production that make panels 
more economical and salable to civilian trade after war 


LTHOUGH RETAIL lumber deal- 
ers have had practically no fir 
plywood to handle during the 

war period, huge quantities of it have 
been manufactured and channeled al- 
most exclusively to essential war uses. 
While records have been established 
for output, research staffs have been 
busy studying means to improve the 
product to make it more economical 
and salable to civilian trade after the 
war. They have developed new man- 
ufacturing techniques and 
new mass production ma- 
chinery that combine to bring 
more efficient production of 
the continuously-improved 
building material. 

Retail dealers who will 
some day again distribute fir 
plywood will be interested to 
know that in every one of the 
31 Pacific Northwest fac- 
tories, owned by 24 separate 
firms, innovations are being 
added daily, and almost in- 
variably these improvements 
are conceived, designed and 
built by men within the ply- 
wood industry or by machin- 
ery eompanies devoted pri- 
marily to building plywood 
plant equipment. 

Actually, present day tech- 
niques for manufacturing the 
panels are the results of 
gradual evolution since fir 
plywood first was produced 
in 1905. The speed-up of ma- 
chinery refinement has come 
as plywood manufacturers 
now concentrate energies on 
production while marketing 
conditions are static and de- 
pendent directly upon mili- 
tary demands for the panels. 

For one reason and another 
not all the manufacturers 
use identical equipment, and of course 
some of the machines which only re- 
cently have gained widespread use 
were first introduced in one or two 
plants several years ago. Nonetheless, 
within the industry as a whole, note- 
worthy manufacturing advancements 
have been made that contribute di- 
rectly to two phases of conservation: 
conservation of raw material and con- 
servation of the energies of workers. 

One of the most important machines 


thus far invented to bring more com- 
plete utilization of the logs during 
manufacture into plywood is the Mil- 
ler Edge Gluer built by W. J. Miller, 
superintendent of Elliott Bay Mill Co. 
at Seattle, Wash., together with Otto 
Juelke and Alfred Johnson of the me- 
chanical force of that factory. It now 
is in use in more than 20 plants. 
This machine joins together narrow 
pieces of veneer into a continuous 
sheet by gluing the edges. (Veneer is 





Showing the results of research. Full-size panels against 
the wall are examples of veneer surfaced with self-bond- 
ing plastic overlays. Panels on stand are small pieces of 
two types of plastic-surfaced plywood now in mass-pro- 
duction in 4 x 8 foot sheets. 


a thin piece of wood, a single ply). 
Both heat and pressure are applied to 
set the waterproof adhesive at the 
edge of the strips in a bond that is 
stronger than the wood itself. The 
continuous sheet, which passes over 
a huge drum in the bonding process, 
then is clipped to the desired widths 
for either face veneers or core stock 
(inside: plies) for plywood. 

The new piece of equipment elimi- 
nates the use of paper tape to hold 
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veneer together temporarily when 

there is to be more than one piece on 

a panel face or back, speeds the join- 

ing of the narrow strips and contrib- 

utes toward better results from several 

subsequent production processes. 
Saves Critical Wood 

Prime manufacturing benefit from 
the Miller Edge Gluer, however, is the 
saving of raw material—wood. Nar- 
row pieces of veneer that previously 
had to be discarded for lack of an 
efficient method of use now 
are joined into the continu- 
ous sheet that rolls from 
the device. Further, as the 
veneer sheet from the ma- 
chine is clipped or cut to the 
exact desired size needed for 
making the plywood panel, 
added savings accrue because 
there is little material to be 
lost later when the plywood 
panel is trimmed to precision 
dimensions. 

An adaptation of a seg- 
ment of the edge-gluing ma- 
chine already has been per- 
fected for use in another 
operation in plywood fac- 
tories. The part is used to 
clip, or cut, the continuous 
sheet of veneer into desired 
sizes after the narrow strips 
have been joined. This de- 
vice is automatic and consists 
of a huge, mechanically- 
driven knife or blade that 
clips the veneer to desired 
widths. 

Fast-operating, push-but- 
ton-controlled clippers have 
been used for several years 
for cutting veneer after it is 
peeled from the log in the 
giant lathe as the initial op- 
eration in plywood manufac- 
ture. However, the clippers 
used by most of the factories operate 
on a different principle than that of 
the cutter originally designed for the 
edge-gluing machine. This new-type 
clipper now is in use in several fac- 
tories with certain production advan- 
tages. 

Knot Holes Plugged 

Most recent invention of Peter F. 
Skoog, technical engineer for As- 
sociated Plywood Mills at Olympia, 
Wash., is the veneer-plugging ma- 
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chine- now used in almost every one 
of the fir plywood factories of the 
Pacific Northwest. Performing seven 
operations in one, the machine cuts 
defects from veneer and repairs the 
sheet by forcing a plug into the 
opening. It is used for plugging core 
stock (inner plies) and veneer for the 
backs of certain grades of panels so 
the plywood subsequently manufac- 
tured will be sound and tight. 

The machine makes possible the 
manufacture of quality plywood from 
lower grade logs and the cutting of 
more square feet of veneer from each 
log brought into the factory. This is 
accomplished by cutting out knots and 
knot holes up to three inches in di- 
ameter and filling the hole with the 
tight-fitting plug held in place by 
friction. 

Repairs to veneer that is to become 
the face ply of a plywood panel are 
made with boat-shaped rather than 
circular patches and are inserted in 
an entirely different method so the 
repairs are almost indistinguishable 
upon casual examination. Certain 
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grades of plywood, such as the sound 
two sides grade (So2S), have two 
faces rather than a face and a back; 
in such instances the boat-shaped 
patches are used in veneer for both 
sides. Such repairs are made by cut- 
ting: out the defect in one operation, 
cutting the patch in another and bond- 
ing the insert to the panel with glue 
set under both heat and pressure. 

About two years ago, a new method 
for cutting the individual boat-shaped 
inserts was devised by Victor Ander- 
son, a machinist at The Wheeler, Os- 
good Co. at Tacoma, Wash. 

In most patch-cutting machines 
saws are employed, but in the auto- 
matic Anderson cutter, knives on a 
set of rotating heads cut the patches 
from narrow veneer strips. Feature 
of the new type cutter, which has 
about the same output as other ma- 
chines, is the accuracy of the cut re- 
sulting in high uniformity among 
patches so they will fit tightly into 
the openings in the veneer being re- 
paired. 

Among the various developments 


Above big sheets from small. From the 

Miller edge gluing equipment the veneer 

sheets come out in desired size (usually 

4 x 8 feet) for making standard plywood 
panels. 


Left shows the joining device. Narrow 
strips of veneer here are being fed into 
the Miller edge gluing machine which 
joins the pieces into a continuous strip. 


designed to bring maximum utiliza- 
tion of the raw material, perhaps the 
most fundamental of recent advance- 
ments is the increasing use of small 
lathes to “re-peel” logs. 

By cutting in half the core which 
remains after the log has been peeled 
in the main lathe of a plywood plant 
and inserting it in the secondary lathe 
for re-peeling, an additional 6 or 7 
per cent of veneer is recovered for 
subsequent manufacture into plywood. 
All of the original giant log perhaps 
5 or 6 feet in diameter thereby is util- 
ized except for a core only 5 or 6 
inches in diameter, and this is sold for 
fuel. 

One or two manufacturers have 
operated the small, secondary lathes 
for several years but only during the 
past year or two has the auxiliary 
peeling operation been incorporated 
as a part of the production process in 
other plants. Some operators prefer 
to steam or soak the core before it 
is placed in the secondary lathe, but 
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Uses for Fir Plywood When Available 
Breakfast Nooks 


For the Home 


Store Fronts 


: : : "i Shelving Coal Bins Bars 
ie and sadn tone ae Closets ef a ee 
been unwound from the peeler block Bookcases MOS Pease pening ; 

¢ Pp ° Ss Table Tennis Tables Doors of All Kinds 
and clipped to size. Just placed in eeeune - h 

Ippec . Pp Cabinets Porches and Sun Rooms Wainscoting 
operation in the plant of Aberdeen Sheathi Concrete Forma Walls and Ceilings 
Plywood Corp. at Aberdeen, Wash eathing 

y rp. een, V ” Vi Prefabricated Houses _ Bulletin Boards 
Walls and Ceilings 

the mechanical sorter was built by Wai : And Many Others Cited anil Orden 
Ederer Engineering Co. of Seattle ainscoting 


and installed by that firm working 
with Ted Stolenson, engineer at the 


Amusement and Recre- 
ation Rooms 


For Retail Outlets 
Display Racks and 


Truck Bodies 
And Many Others 


plywood plant. Subflooring Cabinets For the Farm 
One man, operating electric con- a = Drawer ipns of All Kinds Prefabricated Buildings 


trols on the machine, sorts the veneer 
according to sizes and thickness as 


Attic Rooms 


Partitions and Screens 
Office Paneling 


Barns and Other Large 
Structures 


the pieces pass before him on the off- Clothes Chutes Store Fixtures Granaries 

bearing table. The device also stacks Kitchen Cabinets Lockers Lining for All 

the veneers on trucks for movement Window Seats Window Displays Buildings 

to other parts of the plant; this auto- Ironing Boards Booths Tanks and Storage Bins 


matic loading minimizes damage to 
the thin sheets due to handling. 
In other plants the sorting is done 
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Below the woman is setting patches. To 
complete repairs to veneer that is to be- 
come the face of a plywood panel, a tiny 
boat-shaped patch is glued into the open- 
ow ing. The hot plate press, controlled by a 
uo foot switch, sets the adhesive in a perma- 
ich nent bond. 





Left is the detailed view of the patch 
being placed where there had been a 
minor defect. 
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of days or a week before using. 


weather. 


spoiled face will result. 





Plywood Storage Don'ts 


1. Do not stand panels on sides or ends for any length of time. 


2. Do not expect a softwood panel unloaded from a car on a cold morn- 
ing to remain true when brought into a heated room with high humid- 
ity. Bring the panels in and pile (sticking if needed) for a couple 


3. Do not deliver panels to job or customer in an open truck in damp 


4. Do not allow stepping or walking on piles or faces. 


5. Do not drag the corner of one panel across the face of another. A 


the plywood manufacturers—on an 
industry-wide basis—are now engaged 
in a comprehensive study which will 
result in the drawing up on paper of 
details of the ideal fir plywood man- 
ufacturing plant encompassing the 
best machines for each operation and 
the best plant layout for most efficient 
production of the panel material. 

The purpose of the research project: 
to effect a method of producing ply- 
wood of increased quality at decreased 
manufacturing cost. Because it is a 
joint project, the entire industry will 
benefit from the findings—along with 
the ultimate consumers of plywood in 
the postwar rebuilding era. 








manually along a conveyor table or 
by men feeding the sheets into 
wringer type stackers. 


Plastic Surfaced Plywood 


It is not possible to appraise recent 
manufacturing developments within 
the fir plywood industry without re- 
cording the new product, plastic-sur- 
faced plywood, now in mass-produc- 
tion in five factories. The material is 
being produced not as the result of 
the invention of new machinery but 
because a practical method of com- 
bining plastics and plywood has been 
perfected. 

Firms producing the plastic-ply- 
wood panels are: Buffelen Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. and The Wheeler, 
Osgood Co., both at Tacoma; Harbor 
Plywood Corp. at Hoquiam, Wash.; 
Washington Veneer Co. at Olympia, 
Wash., and Olympic Plywood Co. at 
Shelton, Wash. 

There are several other combina- 
tion plastic-plywood products now in 
the process of development and sev- 
eral other plywood firms about to en- 
ter production of them. 

Neither should the techniques of 
searf-jointing standard size plywood 
panels into sheets as long as 50 feet 
and as wide as nine feet be overlooked. 
Even though such panels were made 
before outbreak of war, military needs 
for the oversize material fostered ex- 
pansion of facilities and perfection of 
methods. Three factories, M & M 
Wood Working Co. of Portland, Ore., 
Harbor Plywood Corp. of Hoquiam, 
Wash., and United States Plywood 
Corp. of Seattle, Wash., now are 
manufacturing the giant panels. 


New Research Project 
Other machimery betterments are 
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being added continually. Meanwhile, 
















Above shows the final finishing operation on a 40-foot panel, formed by scarf-jointing 
smaller sheets of exterior fir plywood. It is being sanded to exact thickness and satin 
smoothness. 







Below this plywood is leaving the plant headed for a boat yard to become a mine- 
sweeper deck. 
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HOUSE VERSUS 


AUTO 


about reducing house costs 

through factory production line 
methods. The National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers Association, Washington, 
D. C., is confident that the building 
industry is anxious to improve mate- 
rials and methods of assembling a 
home. 

Most often the cost of a home has 
been compared with the cost of an 
automobile when consideration is be- 
ing given to reducing home costs 
through production line methods. 
Automobile manufacturers have done 
a wonderful job in reducing automo- 
bile costs, but any comparison of 
home building with automobile manu- 
facture is a result of loose thinking. 

There are more differences between 
a home and an automobile than there 
are similarities. 

1. Homes are built to last fifty 
years. Cars are built to be traded in 
by the time they are two years old. 
Many homes built in 1908, for exam- 
ple, are still giving satisfaction. But 
who is still using a 1908 model auto- 
mobile? 

2. Homes can be steadily improved 
and remodeled over a period of years 
and constantly brought up to date; 
improvement in dn automobile means 
replacement by a new model. 

3. An automobile is built to move 
from place to place and can often be 
transported under its own power to 
the point of sale; homes are built on 
a fixed foundation and cannot be 
transported in a finished state to the 
point of sale. This is one of the big 
drawbacks to producing houses on a 
line production basis. 

Prefabricated houses may be men- 
tioned as being transportable in a 
finished state. They are shipped in a 
knocked-down condition. If they are 
to be affixed to a foundation, it has 
to be constructed in advance. If wa- 
ter, sewage and gas lines are avail- 
able, they must be physically placed 
into the property before the prefab- 
ricated house arrives. Despite the 


T: MUCH HAS BEEN SAID 
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theory of demountable houses, pre- 
fabricated houses are usually anchored 
to the foundation and if the house 
is moved to a new site, there is a 
tremendous amount of repair work to 
be done. 

It costs more to move a prefabri- 
cated house from the factory to the 
home site than it does to move the 
materials with which to build a house 
on the same site. It costs about 50 
cents a mile to move a $5,000 pre- 
fabricated house in sections. For this 
reason, prefabricators have found 
they cannot compete with site-built 
construction at points much farther 
from the factory than 200 miles. 
There are tremendous areas in the 
United States where annual home- 
building activities would not support 
a house factory limited to a distribu- 
tion radius of 200 miles. 

One thing is too often forgotten— 
mass production requires an accessi- 
ble mass market within a restricted 
area. To continue mass production 
successfully requires rapid consump- 
tion of the product and a mass junk 
heap. Houses so far have not fitted 
into this latter category. 

With every upsurge in the business 
of prefabrication of houses, the re- 
cession of this business with a return 
to normal times has left the build- 
ing industry with more and larger 
prefabricated parts of homes for use 
in site construction. 

Half a century ago, nearly every- 
thing used in the home was con- 
structed on site of raw materials, such 
as raw lumber; today cabinets, wall 
sections containing complete windows, 
doors, and entrances are commonly 
used units in home construction. Mill- 
work items such as stock staircases, 
trim, fireplaces and corner cupboards 
often arrive in a finished state. 

Regardless of the fact that you can 
make forty changes in exterior design 
on one basic house plan, the fact re- 
mains that people whe build homes of 
their own want the home to express 
their own individuality. People live 


in homes; they do not live in auto- 
mobiles. 

A beautiful model six-room house 
was constructed seven years ago in 
San Francisco and provided with 
every modern mechanical and elec- 
trical device then known to the build- 


ing industry. It was decorated by 
experts and beautifully furnished by 
one of the most exclusive furniture 
stores. For seven years that house 
has been visited daily by scores of 
travelers and residents of the town. 
Yet from the questionnaires each vis- 
itor made out, it was found not one 
person wanted to duplicate the house 
exactly as it was. That reflection 
of the tastes of individuals in home 
owning is perhaps the best answer 
to those who believe they can cure 
house costs by applying line produc- 
tion methods to home building. 

Besides dissimilarities between 
homes and automobiles, there is also 
a wide distortion of fact, a myopic 
condition that always occurs when- 
ever home costs are compared with 
automobile costs. 

For example, people often take the 
manufactured price of the car as rep- 
resenting the cost price. They talk 
about a $500 or $600 car, the stripped 
price at the factory. Actually, in 
1940 there was no popular make of 
ear, such as Ford, Chevrolet, Pontiac, 
or Plymouth selling to the average 
consumer at $500 or $600. By the 
time it was transported and other 
charges added to it, its sale price was 
somewhere between $900 and $1200 
depending upon the point of sale. 

People have been confused by the 
average cost of a car which in 1940 
was given as $643. The average cost 
of a car as given, includes the sale 
price of the trade-ins on the new 
ears, which in effect includes the 
price of second-hand cars sold by the 
new car dealer. 

In actually comparing the cost of 
a car with the cost of a home, it is 
necessary to add up the costs of home 
owning versus car owning over a pe- 
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riod of years. Take the cost of own- 
ing a $5,000 home and a $1,000 car 
over a period of 25 years, using pre- 
war figures as a basis. 

Automobile manufacturers vary in 
their recommendations as to whether 
an automobile ought to be traded in 
when it is one year old or just over 
eighteen months old to get the most 
value for the money. We assume in 
either case there will be no mainte- 
nance cost on the automobile. For 
example, a low-to-medium cost car 
of approximately $900 cost will sell 
to the ultimate consumer at some- 
where between $1,000 and $1,200 de- 
pending upon where it is transported. 
According to figures developed by the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C., if we 
take a $1,000 car and allow a $650 
trade-in value for it at the end of 
one year (average trade-in value of 
a one-year old car, all makes, from 
1933 to 1940 was $599) we then have 
the original cost of the car plus 24 
times $350 which develops a total 
cost of owning a car for twenty-five 
years at $9,400. If we should trade 
in a $1,000 car every eighteen months 
for twenty-five years the total cost 
would be $8,200. Assuming the same 
kind of cash deal on a $5,000 home 
we would have a cost of $5,000 and a 
maintenance cost average of $100 a 
year for twenty-five years or a total 
maintenance cost of $2,500 which 
added to our $5,000 would give us a 
cost of $7,500 for owning a home for 
twenty-five years. Therefore, on a 
cash basis (the only possible com- 
parison), it would cost less to own 
a home for twenty-five years than to 
own a car for twenty-five years. 

Although houses cost the same as 
they did twenty years ago—think of 
the improvements that have been ab- 
sorbed within that cost. Plumbing 
and heating systems have been revo- 
lutionized and are now standard 
equipment in a house. Twenty years 
ago, five electric outlets in a house 
were standard—today that many often 
go into a bathroom. Built-in laundry 
tubs, water heaters, pumps, kitchen 
cabinets, and nooks are usually part 
of the house price. Refrigerators, 
ranges, and even washing machines 
are often included in the home cost. 
Take away all this equipment and 
put labor costs on the basis existing 
in 1925—and then compare the price 
of the home. 

You can’t have low-cost housing 
and include every modern convenience 
and gadget. But who wants a home 
today without modern appliances and 
equipment? Homes are constantly 
being improved but the $3,000 home 
simply cannot contain all the modern 
conveniences unless it is subsidized— 
in other words, paid for by somebody 
else’s taxes. While the dollar cost 
of a home has not decreased, the con- 
venience value of a home costs a 
great deal less than it did in 1920. 


Article prepared by Paul W. Watson, 
director of publicity, National Retail 
Lumber Dealers Association. 
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Canadian Lumber Output 
Shows Steady Increase 


Despite large lumber exports, 
Canada reveals 75 percent in- 
crease in new home construction 





Note: While the United States 
lumber industry is struggling 
against numerous obstacles to 
maintain production, now 11 
percent below last year, it is 
interesting to take a look across 
our northern border at the war- 
time status of our Canadian col- 
leagues in the lumber industry. 











4,700,000,000 feet of lumber pro- 

duced in Canada in 1944 was ex- 
ported, according to figures released 
by the Department of Immigration 
and Colonization of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway. The United Kingdom 
has already made arrangements to 
purchase 2,400,000,000 feet of Cana- 
dian lumber for about $140,000,000 in 
the two years after the end of hostili- 
ties in Europe. In 1940, the year of 
peak Canadian ocean shipments, ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom were 
1,617,000,000 feet compared to 1,200,- 
000,000 feet expected now. 

Since 1939, the output of Canadian 
lumber has totaled 25,000,000,000 feet. 
This is more than had ever before 
been produced in a _ corresponding 
period of the country’s history. The 
sawmill industry proper employs be- 
tween 40,000 and 50,000 men. Pro- 
duction of sawlogs gives work equiv- 
alent to year-round employment for 
30,000 to 40,000 men. Including other 
occupations such as boxmakers, furni- 
ture craftsmen, wholesale and retail 
tradesmen, the total may be 200,000. 
In actual cash, the industry creates 
new wealth of about $200,000,000 a 
year and provides nearly $500,000,000 
in wages. 

Of the estimated 4,700,000,000 feet 
produced last year in Canada, 640,- 
000,000 feet went into boxes and 
crates, 470,000,000 feet were used by 
the railroads, 175,000,000 feet by es- 
sential mines, 60,000,000 feet for con- 
struction and shipbuilding in Canada, 
and the balance, amounting to about 
1,900,000,000 feet was exported for 
war use. 

Despite all labor shortages and 
supply and equipment difficulties, pro- 
duction of lumber in Canada since the 
war began has averaged nearly 1,500,- 
000,000 feet a year more than it aver- 
aged in the 10 years prior to the war. 
This represents an increase of about 
40 percent. Production in 1944 ex- 
ceeded that of 1943 by approximately 


J sem: 43 PERCENT of the 


during war period. 


100,000,000 feet, and 1945 output is 
estimated to show a further increase 
of 100,000,000 feet. 

Despite the fact that Canada has 
been the main source of supply for the 
United Kingdom and the British Com- 
monwealth countries under war con- 
ditions, and that consumption of 
lumber in Canada for military pur- 
poses has been tremendous, the indus- 
try in addition, has been able to sup- 
ply sufficient lumber to provide a 
substantial increase in housing con- 
struction. 

The average number of houses built 
in Canada in the 10 years prior to the 
war is estimated at 15,000 a year, 
while the average number during the 
war has been 27,000 a year—an in- 
crease of 75 percent. Enough lumber 
was supplied to construct more houses 
in 1944 than were ever built in any 
one year in Canada in the 10 years 
before the war. 

If all the sawn lumber and sawn 
ties are considered together, exports 
to the United Kingdom in 1944 were 
virtually the same as in 1943. On the 
other hand exports to the United 
States increased by 152,000,000 board 
feet, and exports to all other coun- 
tries, mainly in the British Common- 
wealth, increased by 44,000,000 feet. 

The Canadian lumber industry, like 
that of the United States, is con- 
fronted with a record-breaking vol- 
ume of orders. Production in 1945 is 
likely to be approximately 4,850,000,- 
000 feet. 

Assuming a postwar production of 
not less than 4,500,000,000 feet an- 
nually, Canada probably can export 
each year a minimum of 2,000,000,000 
feet, says a government source. 

Canadian consumption in the mak- 
ing of boxes and crates will require 
about 400,000,000 feet; mines and rail- 
roads, about 600,000,000 feet; new 
construction and maintenance, 1,400,- 
000,000 feet; and the balance of 100,- 
000,000 feet will be used for a wide 
variety of purposes. 

The 1945 production of lumber in 
Canada is expected to come from the 
provinces approximately as follows: 
Nova Scotia, 300,000,000 feet; New 
Brunswick, 300,000,000 feet; Quebec, 
1,100,000,000 feet; Ontario, 600,000,- 
000 feet; Manitoba, 80,000,000 feet; 
Saskatchewan, 90,000,000 feet; Al- 
berta, 195,000,000 feet; British Co- 
lumbia—interior, 435,000,000 feet; 
British Columbia—coast, 1,750,000,000 
feet. 
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THAT COUNTS ! 


It’s the new FACTORY FINISH on Bruce 
Finished Flooring that will make it a 
te winner for postwar building 


belles thaw 


Smooth Sanding—Each strip sanded to perfect smoothness on 
multiple drum, precision sanders. No sander marks. 


Prime Condition—Finishing starts immediately after sanding, 
so no “raised grain.” Moisture content of flooring is right. 


Perfect Filling— Highest quality silex filler is rubbed into wood 
as flooring moves down the finishing line. 


I 12 al 


Thorough Sealing—Bruce Finish penetrates into wood pores 
... seals them against dirt and wear. Beautifies wood grain. 


Infra-red Drying applies heat uniformly . . . welds finish into a 
tough, even film. No “unfavorable drying weather.” 


Extra Buffing with high-speed brushes burnishes finish into 
wood . . . provides a harder, smoother surface for waxing. 


Superior Waxing—Special wear-resistant wax is applied evenly, 
then polished over and over with brushes and buffers. 


Proper Seasoning— Finishing done weeks before flooring is used 
—so no hazard of finish being walked on too soon. 


4k 
> 
© 
Y/| 


And Mr. & Mrs. Home Builder of tomorrow will know 
about the advantages of Bruce Finished Floors. Color 
advertisements in American Home, The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Better Homes & Gardens, House Beautiful, 
House & Garden, and Small Homes Guide will present 
the beauty, wear and ease of cleaning features of this 
modern flooring. Watch for these smart, attractive ads! 


E. L. BRUCE CoO. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
World’s Largest Maker of Hardwood Floors 


ears 
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BRUCE FINISHED FLOORS 
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Nationwide Black Market In 
Shingles Blasted By OPA 


A nationwide black market in 
shingles has recently been split wide 
open by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration with the arrest of Oscar J. 
Olsen, president and H. R. Main, sec- 
retary of the Northwestern Lumber 


and Shingle company, Bellingham, 
Wash. 
Fugitive warrants were issued 


against Olsen and Main from San An- 
tonio, Tex., and Oklahoma City. Other 
defendants include R. D. Reser, their 
San Antonio agent, Willis Holmes, 
Oklahoma agent, and 22 other indi- 
viduals, corporations and partnerships 
in Oklahoma all accused of partici- 
pating in the black market operations 
allegedly headed by Olsen and Main. 

The defendants are charged on 85 
counts. Count one is conspiracy to vio- 
late the emergency price control act. 
The other 84 counts allege separate 
black market and side money transac- 
tions, according to Assistant U. S. 
Attorney Allen Pomeroy of Seattle. 

“This office will cooperate fully with 
the other jurisdictions where viola- 
tions are found and with the Office of 
Price Administration to bring to trial 
the participants in this scandal,” Pom- 
eroy said. As the chief supplier and 
the hub of this ever-widening ring, 
Olsen and Main and the Northwestern 
Lumber and Shingle company, appear 
to have spread their black market 
practices throughout the nation. 

Investigations into the black mar- 
ket operations were begun after com- 
plaints began to reach the OPA from 
lumber yards in Texas reporting they 
were forced to pay side money to 
Reser if they wanted to obtain crit- 
ically needed shingles from the com- 
pany. OPA officers found that Reser 
was charging extra, as a fee, for 
every square of shingles or every 
shipment, and that he was splitting 
these illegal payments with Olsen and 
Main. Other agents, particularly in 
southern states, worked the same or 
similar rackets. 

Investigation has shown that many 
of the shingle mills in the Northwest 
are collecting side money, the usual 
method being to bill invoices at ceil- 
ing prices, but to sell only to pur- 
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chasers who will pay excessive over- 
charges disguised in various ways, 
and then to pass on the overcharges 
to the next buyer. 

In addition to criminal charges 
which are being filed, further drastic 
measures are being taken to stop the 
black market. Names of sellers found 
to have collected illegal overcharges 
in the form of side-payments, or who 
have concealed their overcharges by 
fraudulent invoices or records, are be- 
ing reported to the U. S. Treasury de- 
partment for investigation on income 
tax. 


Repair Work Accounts for 
40% of Year's Construction 


Owing to the scarcity of various 
materials and equipment needed to 
build complete structures, mainte- 
nance and repair are expected to ac- 
count for more than 40 percent of all 
construction undertaken during the 
next 12 months, Irving W. Clark, 
chairman of the residential committee 
of the Producers’ Council, has stated. 

“Assuming that there will be fur- 
ther substantial cut-backs in war pro- 
duction from now on, expenditures for 
maintenance and repair will probably 
total about $3.75 billion during the 12- 
month period, as compared with a 
volume of about $5 billion of new con- 
struction,” Clark said. 

He added it would be possbile to 
undertake many types of repairs to 
homes and other structures which can 
be completed with materials of which 
there is an adequate supply. - For 
many jobs the only limiting factor is 
labor, and there will be an ample sup- 
ply as soon as reconversion is per- 
mitted on a broader scale. 


First Postwar Year Needs 
$5 Billion in Materials 


To attain the rate of a $12,000,000- 
000 volume per year of new construc- 
tion by the end of the first postwar 
year, materials of all kinds must be 
geared at rate of production from 
$5,000,000,000 to $7,000,000,000, H. E. 
Foreman, mangaging director of the 
Associated General Contractors of 
America, said recently in commenting 






on the need for the provision of ma- 
terials for postwar building. 

Materials that will be needed in this 
construction, he explained, include not 
only such basic supplies as steel, con- 
crete and lumber, but also materials 
such as electrical accessories and fix- 
tures, plumbing and heating equip- 
ment, air-conditioning equipment, cast 
iron pipe and builders hardware of 
all kinds. 

“The lack of any of these numerous 
materials,” he added, “may cause de- 
lay in starting the construction of 
various kinds of projects. Owner- 
builders will just naturally hesitate 
about the starting of a project so long 
as there is any likelihood of delay in 
completion on account of a shortage 
of materials of any sort.” 


Reconversion Preference 
Ratings Given to 754 Items 


Under the policy of giving prefer- 
ence ratings for construction and 
equipment items necessary for recon- 
version, 754 applications totaling 
nearly $1,550,000,000 were approved 
by the War Production Board from 
April 1 through June 15, according to 
a summary released by WPB. The ap- 
provals were granted under Priorities 
Regulation 24 and Direction 5 to Con- 
servation Order L-41. 

Forty-one of the requests were for 
furniture and finished lumber products. 


Amend Order for Packing 
Flat Sheet, Window Glass 


In order to conserve lumber, con- 
tainerboard and nails, the War Pro- 
duction Board last month amended 
Order L-232 to permit flat drawn 
sheet or window glass to be packed in 
new wooden boxes only if the con- 
tainer has a capacity of 100 square 
feet of glass or more, and where the 
sheets of glass so packed are to be 
sold to retailers or consumers as 100 
or more square feet of glass. 

The restrictions in the new amend- 
ment do not apply to sizes of glass of 
40 united inches (length plus width) 
or less. 


Recommend Revision for 
Fir Standard Stock Doors 


On recommendation of the Fir Door 
Institute there is being distributed a 
recommended revision of Old Growth 
Douglas Fir Standards Stock Doors 
Commercial Standard CS73-43 to pro- 
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5 Sound Reasons Why iii 
You Are Sure to Sell Lo-K 


Now! and in the Building Boom to come 


COTTON exceeds most other materials 4% to 36% 
in insulating efficiency. 


COTTON is the lightest in weight of all commercial 
insulations—requiring 20% to 25 % less bulk—reducing 
the structural load factor 40% to 90% under other 
materials of the same thickness. 


COTTON INSULATION will not burn. Resists 
blow torch heat to 1800°. 


COTTON INSULATION provides lifetime effi- 
ciency. Does not attract vermin. Resists moisture and 
rot. Stays fluffed and resilient permanently. 


COTTON 
INSULATION 


Made by the LOCKPORT COTTON BATTING CO. 


Lockport, N. Y. 
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COTTON INSULATION is easy and safe'to handle 


and install. It is flexible, Unrolls like a rug. One person 
can do the job in minimum time. Harmless and un- 
abrasive to skin and clothing. 


COTTON INSULATION is endorsed by and made 
under strict U. S. Dept. of Agriculture supervision 
and regulations. 


LO-“K” REQUIRES NO PRIORITY 
Available in priority free, lightweight, easy-to-handle 
blanket rolls sized for all standard construction. 


MAIL THIS HANDY COUPON TODAY 
FOR FULL INFORMATION 









poo session -_ io 


LOCKPORT COTTON BATTING COMPANY 
Dept. AL-7, Lockport, New York 


Gentlemen: Send me the facts about Lo-““K” Cotton Insulation 
for better building. 


() ARCHITECT [) DEALER [] CONTRACTOR OR BUILDER 














ducers, distributors and users for 
written acceptance prior to publica- 
tion by the National Bureau of 
Standards. 

The purpose of the standard is as 
a basis for common understanding 
among manufacturers, distributors 
and users of the doors. By its gen- 
eral acceptance, use and certification 
by labels it is hoped to increase in- 
terest in the manufacture, sale and 
use of fir doors manufactured to 
standard grades, to the mutual ad- 
vantage of all concerned. 

Those who receive the recommenda- 
tion are asked to consider it carefully 
and then inform the bureau if it meets 
their approval. 


Machinery Set to Dispose 
of War Surpluses Abroad 


Basic machinery for the disposal 
of war surpluses abroad was an- 
nounced by the Surplus Property 
Board. It has been estimated that 
by the time the Pacific war ends, 
half the bulk of all government- 
owned surpluses may be located in 
foreign countries—war areas, sup- 
port areas and countries that have 
helped supply the war effort or have 
been on the routes of supply. 

This vast mass of materials will 
be scattered all over the world and 
no one can tell until well after V-J 
Day just what will be declared sur- 
plus or where or when, SPB said. 





(2) 
Cramfle Noa. 1 THE LAW OF ASSOCIATION 





For years Sisalkraft’s position in the building paper industry has 
been unquestioned. It is known as a — product everywhere, 
giving satisfaction that generally exceeds its claims as to quality. 


Fine feathers make fine birds... 


Sisalkraft’s greater satisfaction creates friendships, inspires confi- 


dence, associates you with quality merchandise . . 


. a business ap- 


plication of the old story of “fine feathers make fine birds”. 


Further proof of satisfaction is its use in war. More than 11,000,000 
men in the armed services have seen supplies, wrapped in Sisalkraft, 
stay as clean and fresh as when packed, in spite of exposure to 
Aleutian gales, Sahara dust, Guadalcanal humidity, or of being 
thrown into the sea and floated to shore. 


With such overwhelming proof of protection from wind, rain, dirt, 
and moisture before them, these men are going to want Sisalkraft 
in civilian life. All of which means a continuing active demand 
and unsurpassed opportunity for profit. 







Only a few dollars more — a frac 
tion of a percent of the entire cost 
of the bouse — gives your customers 
the best in building paper —Sisalkraft. 





In Regulation No. 8, just issued, the 
board has established the mechanism 
for foreign disposal. 

A program has been set up to cre- 
ate a single disposal agent for all 
surpluses held abroad. This is, Thomas 
B. McCabe, Army-Navy liquidation 
commissioner for overseas surplus 
and residue who receives broad 
powers of administration. 

The War Department is desig- 
nated the disposal agency for prop- 
erty abroad that is owned by the 
department and by other U. S. agen- 
cies, except the Navy Department 
and the U. S. Maritime Commission, 
who will be their own disposal agen- 
cies. 

The regulation also puts into effect 
the safeguards in the act against 
unrestricted importation into this 
country of surplus property located 
abroad. 


Baltimore Fire Code Puts 
Limits on Lumber Yards 


The new code to lessen the danger 
and frequency of fires in Baltimore 
has given rise to much discussion. One 
section that has tended to slow up 
enactment is the part which applies 
to lumber yards and imposes limits 
to the heights of piles in such yards 
and fixes broader widths to the al- 
leys between the piles. Under the 
new regulation the piles may not ex- 
ceed sixteen feet, while the alleys are 
held to fifteen feet. It is reported 
that in one instance a corporation, in 
anticipation of the trend toward 
mechanization of equipment, had or- 
dered pilers capable of building up 
piles thirty feet high, so that, if the 
new measure goes into effect, the 
yard would have to dispose of the pil- 
ers. The fixing of broader lanes has 
been opposed in some quarters where 
yards are so small that the number 
of piles might have to be reduced. 


Army Trained to Package 
War Supplies for Shipment 


Four members of the U. S. Forest 
Products Laboratory staff, Madison, 
Wis., are in Paris conducting train- 
ing courses for officers and men of 
the Army Services of Supply charged 
with the packaging of vast quanti- 
ties of war supplies for transhipment 
from Europe to the Pacific, L. J. 
Markwardt, assistant director of the 
laboratory, disclosed recently. 

Thus far, twenty sessions have 
been held in Paris for the training 
of about 750 officers and enlisted men. 
Those being trained will help super- 
vise the packaging of some 5,500,000 
tons of guns, tanks, ammunition, and 
other supplies and equipment to be 
shipped to the Pacific—supplies that 
were either unused or repairable when 
V-E Day arrived. 

Packaging of the output of Amer- 
ican war plants for shipment direct 
to the Pacific continues to require 
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METHOD OF INSTALLING 
PC GLASS BLOCKS 


IN APPLICATION SHOWN ABOVE 
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DOOR JAMB 





PITTSBURGH 
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WALL JAMB 


HOUSE is a house. But a 


home is a house that is 
charming and practical. When 
home-building gets under way 
again, and you are helping cus- 
tomers to plan their new postwar 
homes, remember this: only glass 
can add so much charm and 
utility to a house for so little 
money. No other material is bet- 
ter suited to making a house a 
home. 


There are many ways to use 
glass inexpensively but effectively. 
You'll find that customers like 
the cheerfulness 
and brightness of 
PC Glass Blocks. 


IT ALWAYS pays 








AN ENTRANCE framed with PC 
Glass Blocks is equally attractive 
from both the inside and the out- 
side of the house. And customers 
like the floods of daylight which 
enter, giving the entrance hall 
added cheerfulness and brightness. 
Installation is easy—see details. 


And they like mirrors—full-length 
mirrors and built-in mantel or 
wall mirrors. Or Carrara bath- 
rooms that really’ sparkle with 
cleanliness and beauty. By recom- 
mending a little extra glass for 
applications such as these, you are 
sure to have satisfied customers. 
And you'll be making a name for 
yourself as a builder of attractive, 
modern homes. 


Send the coupon today for our 
free booklet which shows many 
ways you can use glass. This book- 
let also contains scores of actual 
detail drawings showing exactly 
how each glass installation should 
be made. 


PITTSBURGH stanels fac Dualeig Glaes and Priret- 





Gentlemen: 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
2299-5 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Wie Las “| 


Please send me, without obligation, your new book entitled, “A Little 
Extra Glass Means a Lot of Extra Ch °F 


arm. 








City. 
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vast quantities of lumber. Slightly 
over one-half of the 1945 production 
of lumber will go into packaging. 
Much of the rest will be used by the 
armed forces, including that neces- 
sary to establish and maintain the 
great bases that will be essential to 
throw the full weight of America’s 
military might against the Japs, Mr. 
Markwardt pointed out. 

“Actually,” he said, “the estimated 
1945 war needs are about 40 billion 
board feet. Present indications are 
that probably not more than 382 bil- 
lion will be produced. For that rea- 
son, lumber will continue to be our 
most critical war material. To con- 


serve supplies, we must use every 
stick of it we can—which is one of 
the major objectives of the packag- 
ing courses we are giving.” 


Issue Structural Design 
Standard for Lumber 


A comprehensive standard for en- 
gineering design with lumber is now 
provided by a national specification 
just published by the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers association. The 
years of research on the strength 
properties of wood and its fastenings 
and behavior of lumber structures 
in service have made possible the 
first edition of National Design Spe- 
cification for Stress-Grade Lumber 








Moore 


these modern kilns. 


If you are interested in kiln drying 
and wish to be placed on our mail- 
ing list, send us your name and 
name of the firm with which you 
are connected. 








Cross-Circulation 
Play Important Part in Quality 
of Old Growth White River Lumber 


At Enumclaw, Wash., White River Lumber Co. manufac- 
tures old growth Douglas Fir and Upland Hemlock. This 
well-known White River lumber owes part of its high quality 
to the scientific seasoning on pre-determined drying sched- 
ules in Moore Cross-Circulation Kilns. 


Above picture shows Moore Automatically Controlled 
Kilns at White River Lumber Co.—note clear uniform color 
of the lumber and large capacity loads for seasoning in 


Take advantage of our 66 years’ experience in seasoning 
all forest products—let the Moore Kilnengineer help solve 
your drying problem. Write today. 


MOORE DRY KILN COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of Dry Kiins and Veneer Dryers 


JACKSONVILLE 1, FLORIDA 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
NORTH PORTLAND, ORE. 








and Its Fastenings, recommended by 
the association. 

The Specification is based on and 
recognizes the value of competent 
engineering design, accurate fabrica- 
tion, and adequate supervision of 
construction. Its application means 
better engineering design and con- 
struction, more efficient use of lum- 
ber, and more economical structures. 
It is intended for application in engi- 
neering structures where strength is 
the major consideration and therefore 
where stress-grade lumber is used. 

It is useful as a design manual for 
practicing engineers and engineering 
studgmas well as an up-to-date 
design’ specification and _ standard. 
Copies are available from the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers associa- 
tion, Washington 6, D. C., at 25c per 
copy. 


Direction 6 to PR-1 
Amended by WPB 


Maintenance, repair and operating™ 


supplies obtained under Direction 25 
(MRO for conversion to new prod- 
ucts) to Controlled Materials Plan 
Regulation 5 or obtained without 
priorities assistance are included in 
items exempted from the inventory 
limitations of Priorities Regulation 
1, the War Production Board has an- 
nounced. Alction was taken by 
amending Direction 6 to PR-1. 

The amended direction further 
states that inventory restrictions of 
PR-1 do not prohibit delivery or 
acceptance of such MRO items. 


More Private Construction 
as War Cutbacks Continue 


Most types of private construction 
can be resumed on a large scale as 
soon as cutbacks in war production 
become general, although the rate of 
increase in home building will be 
more gradual because of the time re- 
quired to produce certain types of 
home equipment in quantity, James 
W. Follin, managing director of the 
Producers’ Council, has stated. 

“Although postwar construction 
cannot reach its peak until after 
most of the construction workers now 
in the armed forces have been de- 
mobilized, the beginning of general 
reconversion will release sufficient 
labor and materials to permit a vol- 
ume of building at about the 1939 
level,” he said. 

Mr. Follin added that a recent WPB 
survey indicated that mechanical re- 
frigerators and electric ranges will 
not be available in quantity until five 
or six months after manufacturers’ 
war contracts are cancelled. 

“Ability of many manufacturers to 
produce building products in large 
volume is due to the fact that three- 
quarters or more have continued to 
produce their normal peacetime lines 
to supply the war construction pro- 
gram, war housing, and essential 
civilian needs,” he concluded. 
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...more than ever...it’s time to put 


DE WALT sows in your yard! 





Yes— it's time to get a real “one-two” punch in your selling methods. 


Punch number one — is a versatile, all-purpose DeWalt. It’s the perfect 
lumber dealer's saw—it will make over your yard! With DeWalt, you can 
re-work the wartime lumber you buy into products you can sell. With, 
DeWalt, you'll be all set for cutting tomorrow's lumber! 


Punch number two — is the DeWalt Idea Book — which gives practical 
ideas on how to put action and showmanship into the lumber business. 
Thousands of dealers have already profited from this book. You can, too. 


Send coupon below for your copy of the DeWalt 
IDEA BOOK — NOW! 


DeWALT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


157 Fountain Avenue, Lancaster, Penna. 


Please send me a free copy of the DeWalt IDEA BOOK. 


and utth propier 
tools makes any 
cat possible / 
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West Coast © 
Lumber 





Western softwood mills are making 
every effort to meet war require- 
ments for lumber. 


If the stock you need for your war 
jobs is available on your rating 


The Western Wholesaler 
Will Do His Best For You. 


He is around daily among the 
mills, picking up a little here and 
a little there, putting forth his best 
efforts to serve his customers. 





WALES LUMBER COMPANY 


Old National Bank Building 
SPOKANE - - - WASHINGTON 


Wier ray 
564 Market St., San Francisco 4, Cal. 
MAUK SEATTLE LUMBER COMPANY 











SEATTLE, WASH. 
HOMESTEAD BRAND 
WESTERN LUMBER MERCHANTS 

CARL SODERBERG Pine Products 
orp., Pr - 

LUMBER COMPANY ville, Ore.) 
and Wholesalers Washington 








PACIFIC LUMBER & SHIPPING CO. 
White Bidg., Seattie 1, Wash. 
Piling, Round Timbers and Lumber. 





Yeon Bidg., Portland, Ore. 








Association Discusses 


Future of Plywood 


Fir plywood, the $80,000,000 build- 
ing commodity manufactured by 31 
Pacific Northwest factories, probably 
will not be available to civilians until 
after Japan is defeated even though 
building restrictions may be eased 
sooner. 

That fact is one of two all-impor- 
tant conditions characterizing the 
plywood industry today, according to 
reports presented to plant owners and 
officials at the recent annual business 
session of Douglas Fir Plywood asso- 
ciation, held at Tacoma, Wash. 

The second factor—a highly favor- 
able one—is that the panel makers 
already have developed and readied 
for market new supplementary prod- 
ucts—combinations of plastics and 
plywood. These new alloyed mate- 
rials unite the properties of both ply- 
wood and plastics in one panel; as 
such, they not only constitute a new 
building material but will serve to 
“extend” timber resources of the 
area. 

The new materials will be offered 
whenever material restrictions are 
lifted. 

Thomas B. Malarkey, vice president 
of M. & M Wood Working company, 
Portland, Ore., and re-elected presi- 
dent of the industry association, an- 
swered in this way the question of 
how soon plywood will be back in 
lumber dealer stocks for sale to 
civilians: 

“War Produc- 
tion Board offi- 
cials tell us Army 
and Navy de- 
mands for fir ply- 
wood to build 
military struc- 
tures in the Pa- 
cific and as crat- 
ing for the war 
goods make it the 
most critical of 
all materials. Ac- 
cordingly, fir ply- 
wood will con- 
tinue to be allo- 
cated and be available only to the 
military or to those industries supply- 
ing war needs.” 

Although plastic-surfaced plywood 
has been produced in accordance with 
military specifications for many 
months and much speculation has 
been evidenced as to its future pos- 
sibilities, few details of the present 
and future products previously have 
been released. 

By bonding a plastic surface to 
plywood or veneer many new proper- 
ties are added to its inherent strength. 
Some panels may have completely fin- 





Thomas B. 
Malarkey 


ished surfaces which are hard, smooth, 
wear - resistant and water - resistant 
and in a variety of colors. Other 
plastic-plywood sheets would be in- 
tended for further finishing such as 
painting. The natural wood appear- 
ance is retained in some _ surfaces; 
other plastic sheets mask the wood 
completely. 

“The rapid de- 
velopment of 
products combin- 
ing plywood or 
veneer (thin 
sheets of wood) 
and plastic over- 
lays is perhaps 
the outstanding 
industry advance- 
ment of the 
years,” W. E. Dif- 
ford, managing 
director of the 
trade association, 
told the industry 
leaders. “From this expanded pro- 
gram, the industry can place itself in 
a stronger postion in the manufacture 
and sale of its basic product—ply- 
wood—and at the same time improve 
its place in a broader field of wood 
processing and efficient wood utiliza- 
tion.” 





W. E. Difford 


Further evi- 
dence that the 
plywood industry, 
a relatively new 
offshoot of the 
lumber industry, 
plans to maintain 
and strengthen its 
position, was pre- 
sented in a talk 
by E. W. Daniels 
of Hoquiam, 
Wash., president 
of Harbor Ply- 
wood corporation, 
and chairman of 
the management committee which di- 
rects association affairs. 

Daniels related progress of the new 
Plywood Research Foundation. He 
listed objectives of the foundation, 
located at Tacoma, as follows: 

“1. To develop means of using 
waste woods resulting from present 
processing at plywood factories and 
in the forests. 

“2. To produce new products which 
the plywood factories can manufac- 
ture in addition to their present 
panels. 

“3. To improve plywood through 
chemical means. 

“4. To improve the production and 
properties of Douglas fir plywood 
through improvement in processing 
and manufacturing equipment.” 





E. W. Daniels 
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These 


BARBER Genasco 
Products 
Available Now: 

























evi- 


the ROLL ROOFING 
istry, 


eine , = CAN GET COMPLETE DELIVERIES of Barber Genasco roofing and LIQUID LAP CEMENT 


the 
istry, : : 
ntain every manufacturing facility, not necessary to our important war pro- 


ed duction, to build up inventories of urgently needed building and roofing 


talk materials for consumer use. 
aniels Son iy PLASTIC CEMENT 
iam, To eliminate every possibility of stock shortage or split shipments, we made 
SHINGLE ADHESIVE 


"aa carefully detailed approximations of anticipated dealer demands for all those 


ation, Barber Genasco products listed and, before this announcement was released for B-U RESURFACER 
ani of 
ch di- 


siding products now! For months Babbitt-Barber has been utilizing ROLL BRICK SIDING 


ROOF COATING 





RESURFACER 


publication, large stocks of each product were manufactured and warehoused to ASPHALT FIBRE COATING 


take care of both old friends and new customers. CONCRETE PRIMER 
e new 


He IMPORT ANT NEWS! BATTERY SEAL ASPHALT 


“or To assure our dealers of an uninterrupted supply of pre-war standard FLASHING CEMENT 
: Barber Genasco Roofing, we are now making our own dry felt to strict 

using ? 

resent Babbitt-Barber specifications in the newly acquired Babbitt-Barber felt mill. SEAL-TITE ASPHALT 


s and LIQUID ASPHALT “S” 
etic For Immediate Sales and Profit Feature Barber Genasco Now! 


nufac- 
resent 


“ls BADBDITT-BARBER 


n and 


ywood ASPHALT PRODUCTS, INC. 


MADISON, ILLINOIS 
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(WERE'S WHAT 
FOLKS NEED 


to repair walls, floors, 
furniture, woodwork or 
plaster. This plastic 
repait material comes 
in powder form... just 
mix with water and 
ase. Will not shrink. 








STICKS AND STAYS put Sticks and stays put. 
i i 














Your jobber 
can give im- 
mediate deliv- 
ery on Durham’s 
Rock-Hard Water Putty. 
Packed twelve 1-lb. cans 
or four 4-lb. cans to case. 
Also available in 25, 50 
and 100-lb. drums for 
large industrial users. 


DONALD 
DURHAM 
COMPANY 
Des Moines 4 
lowa 





The PLASTIC Repair Material 


in POWDER Form 























SULLIVAN LUMBER co. 
vanp srock F ER Sita 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 


Reliable Shippers 33 Years 
WRITE US! AIR MAIL ONE DAY EACH WAY! 








Research Program for 
Heating Units Continued 


In order that hot water and steam 
heating systems will provide new high 
standards of comfort in postwar 
homes, members of the Institute of 
Boiler and Radiator Manufacturers 
have authorized the continuation of 
their research program at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, revised the I-B-R 
Rating Code, and launched other edu- 
cational activities designed to estab- 
lish a secure foundation for future 
sales. 

The major project for the next 
heating season will involve a study 
of the performance of an automatic- 
ally-fired one-pipe steam system 
which will be installed in the I-B-R 
research home this summer. Recessed 
radiators will be used during the first 
part of the test. Later a change to a 
radiant baseboard will be made. 

Among the more important objec- 
tives of the study will be to determine 
if a main less than two inches in di- 
ameter can be used on a system of 
this size; to determine the operating 
characteristics of vacuum and non- 
vacuum types of valves for the vent- 
ing of radiators; to determine the 
advantages of splitting the system 
into two circuits as compared with 
one circuit; to determine fuel savings 
effected by preventing the circula- 
tion of air through the boiler during 
off periods; and to determine fuel sav- 
ings resulting from the use of outdoor 
air for burner and draft regulator. 


Floating Glass Today, 
Insulation Tomorrow 


A glass that floats is being used to 
help achieve victory. This unsinkable 
glass product is used as a buoyant 
core for life rafts of U. S. Merchant 
Marine ships. 

Production of the new glass insula- 
tion Foamglass was started for use in 
liferafts, given severe tests, and 
proved to be just what was needed to 
keep the rafts afloat. 

On the home front this new glass 
insulation has found a hundred and 
one uses. Its absolutely impervious 
nature plus its thermal characteristics 
have made it an ideal material for 





insulating vitally important process- 
ing and production areas. From cur- 
rent successes in the industrial field 
it is certain to prove an important 
factor in insulating America’s peace- 
time plants, offices and homes. 


Insulite Announces 
Farm Youth Program 


Construction, maintenance, and re- 
pairing of farm buildings and an in- 
creased awareness of the importance 
of good building methods and correct 
use of building materials are the 
bases around which Insulite has de- 
veloped a unique type of educational 
program for Midwest farm youth. 

The program, in the form of an 
essay and plan book contest, encour- 
ages contestants to become familiar 
with preper construction methods and 
urges them to make long-range plans 
for the maintenance and improvement 
of their farm buildings. They are given 
the outline form from which they are 
to develop a complete and accurate 
account of their current and future 
farm building plans. 

All members of rural youth groups 
in Minnesota, Iowa, Indiana, Wiscon- 
sin, Ohio, and Michigan are eligible. 
Further information on the contest 
can be secured by writing Insulite 
Division of Minnesota and Ontario 
Paper Company, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Monsanto Plans $450,000 
Santocel Unit at Boston 


Monsanto Chemical: company has 
announced it will construct a $450,000 
unit for the production of Santocel, 
one of the most versatile chemical 
products to be developed in the last 
generation. 

Discovered in 1931 by a University 
of Illinois professor, and made avail- 
able commercially by Monsanto a 
short time before Pearl Harbor, the 
powdery substance first aroused the 
interest of scientists because of its 
unusual properties as a thermal insu- 
lant. Tests showed it to be about 
twice as efficient as cork in slowing 
the transmission of heat. 

It is in the insulating field that 
Santocel shows promise for postwar 
development. It’s value: lies in the 
fact that a handful embraces literally 
millions of “dead air” pockets. 














SELLING THE PRODUCTS OF 
*THE McCLOUD RIVER LUMBER 
COMPANY 
McCloud, Calif. 

*STHE SHEVLIN-HIXON COMPANY 
Bend, Oregon 


tion, Portland, Oregon. 





“Member of the Western Pine Associa- 











Fine Woodwroek 


Mohawk 4-9117 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


SHEVLIN PINE 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
900 First National Soo Line Building 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
1604 Graybar Bidg. 1863 LaSalle-Wacker Bidg. 








SPECIES 
PONDEROSA PINE 
(PINUS PONDEROSA) 


SUGAR (Genuine White) PINE 
(PINUS LAMBERTIANA) 








Telephone Central 9182 


SAN FRANCISCO 
1030 Monadneck Bidg. 
Exbreok 7041 
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VENEER PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 


Automatic Hot Press Chargers 
Mechanical Hot Press Chargers 
Hot Press Feed Elevators 
Dryer Feed Elevators 

Elevating Tables 

Continuous Core Machines 


Saw Mill Equipment 


Planer Feed Elevators 

Dry Kiln Car Loaders 

Dry Kiln Car Unloaders 
Automatic Lumber Stackers 


Hydraulic and Electric Elevating 
Tables 


Electric Lumber Transfers 


We Specialize in Designing Saw 
Mill and Veneer Plant Material 
Handling Equipment 


WHAT ARE YOUR PROBLEMS? 


AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
2119 Pacific Ave., Tacoma 2, Wash. 
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e 
HANDLING IN YOUR YARD 


Save space—time—costs—release men 
for productive work—handle lumber with 
conveyors. 

Write for special bulletin A.L.-75, 
describing Standard 
Conveyors designed 
to speed and cut the 
cost of handling in 
lumber and building 
supply yards. 


STANDARD 
CONVEYOR CO. 


General Offices: 
No. St. Paul, Minn. 


\. seunias prosits 
\ . 





Toxic-Water Repellent 
Preservatives 


Chlorinated Phenol Toxic Base. 

Positive protection against Rot, Fungi, Termites, 
Excess Moisture, etc. 

Formulations to meet all official specifications 
A profitable retail item for Lumber Yards 


ad t f f h st data, tect ’ i t 


CRE-0-TOX CHEMICAL PRODUCTS Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN 





Hunting License 

To the Editors: About all this re- 
laxation (Order L-41) means is per- 
mission to hunt for materials and un- 
til we have an increase in lumber 
shipments we are not going to do a 
great deal more business. However, 
there is some benefit from this order 
in the lines that are not so critical, 
such as insulation, ete. 


There is a very large amount of 
business pending but until lumber 
is available there is not much that 
can be done about it. We have several 
discharged soldiers who want to build 
but cannot do so on account of ma- 
terial shortages, and such foolishness 
as has been practiced by the Govern- 
ment in shipments to foreign coun- 
tries for other than war purposes has 
brought this condition about, at least 
in part—U. N. OLVER, Olver & Wig- 
gins Lumber Co., Amarillo, Tex. 


More Confusion 

To the Editor: It is true, of course, 
that more work can be done than here- 
tofore. However, practically all repair 
and construction work requires some 
lumber, and no provision has been 
made to supply this. It would seem 
that if the Government would remove 
the restrictions on the sale of lumber 
in keeping with the limits of L-41, it 
would be much more practical. In 
other words, if a person is permitted 
$1000 of new _ construction, why 
shouldn’t the dealers be allowed to fur- 
nish lumber for this job without the 
additional expense and trouble of try- 
ing to secure the release on the WPB 
or FHA. Frankly, since the release 
of L-41 we have had more confusion 
than ever before, for the public thinks, 
and rightly so, that from the news re- 
lease they are entitled to build up to 
$1000 on a home without any restric- 
tions or any red tape whatsoever.— 
R. J. CARMICHAEL, Central Sash & 
Door Co., Macon, Ga. 


Unusual Advertising 

To the Editors: You are, no doubt, 
aware of the fact that due to the ex- 
cessive, almost continuous, rains ever 
since the first of the year that a great 
many fields are still unplanted, in fact 
a great many of them still have last 
year’s corn stalks in them and no 
plowing done. 


It occurred to us, since the season 
is so late and many farmers are quite 
disturbed and wondering what to do, 
and inasmuch as time is such an im- 
portant element, that a word from the 
county farm agent direct to the 


farmer might be of considerable assist- 
ance right now. 

We discussed this idea with Mr. 
Ernie Miller, who is the managing 
editor of The Olathe Mirror, and by 
the way, Mr. Miller, in our opinion, 
is one of the outstanding editors in 
any small town in this section of the 
county, and asked him to consult with 
Mr. Tom Hall, the county agent of 





Too Wet? or Too Late? 
Substitutes for Corn 


The prospective CORN CROP is the big problem of this week and next. 





The old timers tell about planting, on exceptional years, as late 
as the 4th of July with some crop results — 
but it's a long gamble. 
We can't let ground lie idle in these days if it can be helped. 


Now is the time to decide on what is the next best thing to do. 


WHAT ARE GOOD SUBSTITUTES TO PLANT ON CORN GROUND? 
For Grain Crops— 
Soy Beans — Kaffir Com — Wheatland Milo 


For Forage Crops— 
Sudan Grass — Sorgo — and Soy Beans 


Tom Hall, county agent, advises that maturity of these crops 
“may reasonably be expected if planted before July 1.” 
EITHER COURSE DEMANDS IMMEDIATE DECISION 


Cowley Lumber Co. 


*Phone 61 Incorporated Olathe 











Johnson County and prepare data for 
our ad. 

We are sending you, under separate 
cover, a copy of The Olathe Mirror of 
June 21, showing our ad on page 5, 
and also the comment which The 
Olathe Mirror made on the first page 
under the head “Danger to Corl 
Crops.” 

We are submitting this to you with 
no other idea than that it might be 
of some interest to you.—C. J. COW: 
LEY, The Cowley Lumber Co., Olathe, 
Kan. 


Mass Education 

To the Editors: I have just finished 
reading the editorial of June 9 in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN entitled, “Edu 
cation Must Accompany Mass Housing 
Developments.” You are to be con 
gratulated on the vision you have of 
this perplexing problem. In our hut 
ble opinion, the heading might easily 
be shifted to read, “Mass Educatiol 
Must Accompany Housing Develop 
ments.” 

The so called modern method 4! 
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Your Dodge Dealer 


is now taking orders 





BUY WAR BONDS 


Plenty of Truck “PARTS” 
Insure Uninterrupted Operation! 


Owners will long remember the continuous war- 
time service obtained from their Dodge trucks 
because of the availability of factory-engineered 
parts. Dodge “‘parts availability” is a permanent 
advantage to Dodge truck owners. 


for NEW 


DODGE“““TRUCKS 


To maintain the nation’s truck transportation 
system until Japan has been defeated, the War 
Production Board has authorized the production 
of new Dodge Job-Rated trucks for civilian use. 
In the huge Dodge truck plant in Detroit, both 
military trucks and trucks needed to sustain 
essential home-front haulage are being produced 
in large quantities. 

To our Armed Forces go Dodge-built military 
trucks . . . over 400,000 of which Dodge has 
built to date. 


To Dodge dealers are going the Dodge Job- 
Rated “home-front” trucks . . . rugged, depend- 
able, precision-built trucks of traditional Dodge 
quality. 


Dodge dealers are now taking orders for these 
trucks. See your Dodge dealer now for a truck 
that fits your hauling job . . .a Dodge Job-Rated 
truck. 


DODGE DIVISION of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


YOU'LL ENJOY “THE MUSIC OF MORTON GOULD,”" CBS, THURSDAYS, $ P.M., E.W.T. 


DODGE “TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB... LAST LONGER 


54,000 U.S. COMMUNITIES DEPEND ENTIRELY ON TRUCKS FOR TRANSPORTATION! 
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PPERS 


CAR and CARGO WHOLESALE ONLY 


Large and Long Timbers - Fir Piling up to 150 ft. 


PATRICK LUMBER CO. 


Terminal Sales Building, Portland, Oregon 




















By Nature 


we are cheerful and optimistic. We like 
to think that it will not be long until 
we will soon see and sell our retail 
friends, that we will market our lumber 


on basis of fixed quality and depend- 





able service — 


BUT the WPB tells us that the de- 
mands of the Pacific war will increase, 
limited only perhaps by shipping fa- 


cilities, and that the redeployment in 





Europe will actually take more lum- 
ber during the next few months than has been going to that 


theater since the Normandy invasion. 


SO, since the job must be done, we roll 
up our sleeves and get it done in order 
that we may all the sooner get back to 


the American way of life. 





LUMBER 
CORPORATION 


Yellow Pine Southern Hardwoods 
"A Wood for Every Purpose’ 
KIRBY BUILDING HOUSTON, TEXAS 














home and school of allowing children 
“self expression” without reasonable 
restriction is definitely a menace to 
this country. The utter disregard for 
the rights of others, including tres- 
passing .and destruction of personal 
property, is to be found on every 
hand. This is true even among people 
who should have more common sense. 

It is hoped that your magazine will 
continue to carry the torch until the 
message of mass education along the 
lines you have suggested reaches to 
the four corners of this country. 

It is definitely a part of the broad 
program to promote world peace. The 
people of the United States should 
contribute their share by putting their 
own homes in order and seeing to it 
that they are kept that way.—W. T. 
DEAN, Am-Mex Sales Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


Bar Government from 
Low-Cost Housing 


To the Editors: The governor of 
this state, yesterday, signed a bill 
which eliminates the government 
from low-cost housing construction in 
Birmingham and Jefferson County. 

I am enclosing two articles from 
yesterday’s Birmingham News which 
explains the action taken. I thought 
this might prove of interest, especially 
to your readers of Alabama which is 
the only state that bars the govern- 
ment from low-cost housing.—THORN- 
TON ESTES, Estes Lumber Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


British Prefabrication 


To the Editors: Re your editorial 
in issue of May 26, 1945, on “Houses 
for Britain.” The note that “Pre. 
fabrication is practically unknown in 
England” is the line that I take ex- 
ception to. 

Having been born and received my 
early education in the Old Country 
and learned my trade as a carpenter 
and joiner over there before coming 
to Canada some forty years ago, and 
even in my boyhood days we made 
up sectional buildings from the size 
of a rabbit hutch to a sports pavilion 
24 feet by 75 feet. Also the writer 
was over there for one year in the 
years 1935 and early 1936 and laying 
out and erecting timber houses and 
schools in various parts of England 
with British Columbia- timber and 
mostly prefabricated at that. 

Also I have before me a catalog of 
a firm who has been building and 
selling prefabricated buildings for the 
past 40 years, and it was quite com- 
mon for the tenants of homes over 
there to have a small garden house 
or greenhouse in the rear of their 
homes which was delivered on the job 
in sections and put up ready for use, 
and if the tenant moved they take 
their building also. There is also an 
association of Sectional Building and 
Prefabricators in existence with quite 
a large membership. 

I will admit that some of the early 
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erections in timber houses over there 
were absolute nightmares as to archi- 
tecture compared with our American 
and Canadian ideas of what a timber 
nome could or should look like. But 
until the start of the war they were 
advaneing very rapidly, and from the 
pictures of what I have seen of the, 
new prefabrications being shipped 


over from your side I quite realize’ 


that the staid old country folks will 
not be very excited as to design but, 
under the circumstances will be. glad 
to get shelter. am 

Around 1914 there were about 250 
houses built in the vicinity-.of the 
Austin Motor Works a_ few ‘miles 
south of Birmingham which/ were 
shipped in sections from Swe@én and 
in 1936 were still being. a8edfand in 
good repair. yee 

Please do not give yéur readers the 
idea that the Old Country man is 
ignorant of prefabrication and in 
quoting one of British Columbia’s well 
known’ architects, who has” re- 
cently. returned from Great Britain 
after making a study of sectional build- 
ings for that market, says—and I 
quote: ‘The Old Country people know 
more .about prefabrication and _ sec- 
tional: building than either we Cana- 
diansxor Americans know.” So just 
to keep the record straight you can 
get lots of information as to my re- 
marks upon the above. 

But our methods and speed of con- 
struction are away ahead of them over 
there and the average mechanic does 
not run in such a high gear as the 
American does but his job is a thor- 
ough one-—RICHARD W. PRIMMER, 
Port Alberni, B. C., Canada. 


Cart Before the Horse 


To the Editors: I would like to 
make a few comments to articles in 
your May 12 issue. In your “Wash- 
ington Calendar” and other articles, 
the point is stressed of need of lum- 
ber to reship goods from European 
war front to Pacific. There should be 
a plentiful supply already there for 
reshipment. 

Also you and many other writers 
Stress the point of increasing produc- 
tion. It seems to me this is putting 
the cart in front of the horse. If re- 
ports we receive from individuals who 
have come in contact with actual con- 
ditions, and not what the public is 
handed out is true, then we should 
have an investigation of those depart- 
ments making up these lumber re- 
quirements and curtail their estimates. 

There is either an unfamiliarity or 
an over-estimate of the lumber re- 
quirements and with the war over on 
the continent, there is not a similar 
need for lumber in the Pacific where 
no such constructions are required. 


The civilians need an immediate 
release from the War Department’s 
Strangle hold of all businesses. — 


HARRY C. PHILBRICK, Harry C. 
Philbrick Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Introducing the 


new “MAGIC” that’s needed 


in stock control! 


Simplification of stock control is im- 
perative today. 


The transition from operation 
under war conditions to the competi- 
tive realities of peacetime will re- 
quire that supplies be maintained 
in balance at levels consistent with 
usage. Operating costs, too, must 
be pared to the bone. 


The old barriers to these objectives 
have been cleared away! “Systems” 
Technicians have perfected a new kind 
of Kardex visible control that brings 
unheard of simplicity...speed...ac- 
curacy to the management of stocks. 


The ‘“‘magic element” 1s an Auto- 
matic Computing Insert. Used with 
our exclusive Graph-A-Matic signal 
control, this eliminates all need of 
computation in vsibly charting new 
balances and interpreting them. Act- 
ual numerical balances are shown 
graphically on Kardex Visible Mar- 


- gins with the reorder point of. all 


items, regardless of usage, in uni- 
form reference position. Without, an- 
alysis, Graph-A-Matic flashes when 
each item should be reordered, when 
follow-up should be ‘instigated and 
when overstocks threaten. 


This system has already produced 
extraordinary results for many prom- 





inent companies. It provides simple, 
complete and positive control—the 
means of combining high turnover 
with ability to maintain satisfactory 
delivery schedules. It saves clerical 
costs and more important, the many 
executive hours ordinarily required 
for “analysis”’. 


FOR FULL DETAILS ask our nearest 
Branch Office for MC No. 708. This 
system can be applied to many 
types of existing records. 


KARDEX GRAPH-A-MATIC 
Analyzes Stock Conditions 
for VISUAL Control! 


ge 5,8], 7} 8 


@ | W) pi 


43| 45/50 


Signals. over numeric balance indicate 
exact ‘stock status. If the rate of usage 
changes, “Reorder Scale” is adjusted 
by merely refolding the paper insert. 








SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


COPYRIGHT REMINGTON RAND INC. 
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HE RETAIL LUMBER. INDUS- 

TRY is cursed with too many free 
services—services which extend all 
the way from envelope stuffers to elab- 
orate sales plans. Most of this costly 
effort is wasted because of the very 
fact that it is free. 

The preparation of “something to 
give away” affects the quality of the 
work of the advertising agency which 
gets it up. It likewise inffuences the 
manner in which the sales manager 
describes the service to the company’s 
salesmen. Assuredly it is responsible 
for the mighty poor job which is the 
rule rather than the exception when 
salesmen present it to the lumber 
dealer. Last but not least, the fact 
that it is free is a major reason why 
so much of it reposes unused under 
the dealer’s counter. 

The surest way to cause people to 
lose interest in your advertising sales 
plan or service is to tell ’em it’s 
“FREE.” Usual reaction: “If it’s 
worth anything, why is it free?” 

* *x * 
There are two sure ways of getting into 
trouble: (1) Going out and looking for 
it; (2) trying to run away from it. 

* * * 


XCERPT FROM A _ LETTER 
written by a large manufacturing 
concern to its retail distributors: 

“Your best customers are now ‘on 
the loose.’ When goods were plentiful 
and your service was normal, they 
had little yen to shop around. Today 
they are forced to do so. What they 
hear and see in your competitor’s 
place of business will be remembered 
when they can again get what they 
want wherever they please. 

“It would be fortunate for you if 
all competitors resented this intrusion 
and, by their unfriendly attitude, 
drove them back from whence they 
came. But such is not the case. ‘To- 
day many a retailer is making highly 
desirable postwar customers .. . not 
by supplying scarce merchandise but 
by friendly, solicitous treatment. 
There never was a time when it was 
so easy to lose customers of long 
standing . .. or to take the same 
kind away from somebody else.” 

x ad % 
| SEEMS A LONG TIME since 
his unforgettable quips appeared 
in the papers under the heading of 
“Abe Martin Sez.” He was our favor- 
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For dealers, line yard managers, salesmen and other 


employees in retail lumber and building materials stores 





The Best Things in Business Are 
Not Free 


* 


Customers Now on the Loose 
* 
Remember Abe Martin? 
+ 


Wartime Aloofness or What? 


* 


Inferiority Complex 


* 


Will Salesmanship "Come 
Back?" 











ite syndicated writer. No one has 
ever taken his place. Recently we 
were thumbing through some of his 
sayings—clippings which we have 
kept down through the years. We 
came across the following which are 
as apropos as when they were writ- 
ten: 

“Easy street is gittin’ t’ be a purty 
shady thoroughfare. . .. Mrs. Tipton 
Bud is slowly recovering from having 
a bedroom papered. . . . Practice makes 
carlessness. . . . Ever’buddy likes a 
good loser—till he loses_ every- 
thing... .” 

Wish he were here today. 


* * * 


When you treat a customer so that he 
wants to come back, you have made two 
profits on the sale. 

x ok x 


ODERN VERSION of “don’t-sup- 
pose-you-want - to - buy - anything” 
salesmanship as used (believe it or 
not) by a real estate concern: 
“Your names have come to me as 
individuals who would appreciate the 
charm and historical background of 
‘Castle Hill’ but I realize there is not 


much possibility of your wishing to 
acquire such an outstanding property. 
However, if by any chance you or any 
of your friends happen to be inter- 
ested in the least, I would be glad to 
present to you, without obligation, a 
complete set of photographs and a 
detailed description.” 

In other words, if you don’t think 
the prospect can afford it, come right 
out and say so! 


* * * 


A shallow thinker seldom makes a deep 
impression. 


* * * 


HREE BUSINESSMEN were 

standing in front of a supermar- 
ket arguing as to which one should go 
in and question the head man about 
the availability of a certain hard-to- 
get item. 

None wanted the job so they finally 
flipped a coin. The loser approached 
the sales counter timidly and came 
back immediately with a no-luck look 
on his face. 

“T’d rather be licked than try to buy 
something these days,” he said de- 
jectedly as the trio continued down 
the street. 

* * * 


A man is broke by the company he keeps. 


* * * 


F NOT, someone will have to go 
after it and bring it back. No 
lumber yard—no retail establishment 
of any kind—can long exist without it. 
Take it away, and there isn’t much 
left to keep the concern going. 

By “salesmanship” we don’t neces- 
sarily mean high-pressure word-of- 
mouth selling. There are lots of other 
ways to sell. Examples: Intelligent 
attention of owner and employees to 
customers and prospects; attractive 
displays; prompt deliveries and good 
services of various kinds. These are 
all “selling activities.” They are 
mighty essential too. 

Wartime conditions—shortages of 
goods and manpower—push them out 
of the picture. Lack of competition 
is deadly. Sellers’ markets are tough 
on the consumer .. . but eventually 
they are tougher on the seller. Best 
advice we have encountered recently: 
“DON’T LET YOUR SALESMAN- 
SHIP GO TO SEED.” 
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TEXACO IDEAL IN BIG RE-ROOFING MARKET. 
Re-roofing is the biggest market for roofing to- 
day. More than two million homes need re- 
roofing each year! And—popular Texaco Asphalt 
Shingles will help you get your share of this 
profitable market. 





ASPHALT 


ROOFING 
PRODUCTS 








ASPHALT IS AMERICA’S FAVORITE ROOFING 
...In fact even before the war asphalt roofings 
were the two-to-one favorite over all other types 
of roofings combined! 

And remember — Texaco Roofings are made 
with Texaco Asphalt 9912 % pure. 


ight 


rr 





TEXACO FITS BIG FARM MARKET. Many farm 
homes, barns, sheds, silos, stock and equipment 
buildings need re-roofing. It's a big market 
and you can get your share by selling Texaco 
Asphalt Shingles and Roofing. For — farmers 
know Texaco, 





HOME OWNERS KNOW TEXACO. Folks buy 
the names they know. Millions of owners of 
home, business and farm buildings have Texaco 
Roofs. They know Texaco’s reputation for quality. 
They'll continue to buy Texaco and millions of 
others can be sold Texaco. 


TEXACO SOLID ROOFING ASPHALT — TOP 
QUALITY. Universally known for high quality, 
purity and stability, Texaco Solid Roofing As- 
phalt is supplied from Port Neches, Texas and 
Lawrenceville, Ill., two of the world’s largest 
asphalt refineries. 


4 Assured convenience of supply of 
TEXACO Asphalt Roofing Products 


6 ex is another reason why it pays 
to sell Texaco—the name that mil- 


lions know. Texaco Roofing Dealers 
Pee have assured sources of supply by car- 
No Stet LS *, load shipment from these 5 roofing 


to go 


hment 
out it. 
much 


plants. Not only that—they can obtain 
fill-in stocks through a large network 
of local Texaco warehouses. 

So—sell the name that millions know 
and trust. It means business for you! 
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3 Drop in, write or "phone your nearest Texaco District Office 
y are 


or Warehouse, or write The Texas Company, Roofing Sales 
Division, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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PROQUETS + SMES MOS «LINEN DLE 


“Today's Idea House" 7701 


This new publication of Ponderosa 
Pine Woodwork, represents the re- 
sult of extensive research concerning 
the functional uses of doors, frames 
and windows. It is intended as an 
idea book for distribution by lumber 
dealers to their customers and is de- 
signed to stimulate lumber dealer 
sales. It is well illustrated in color 
to show the various styles of windows 
and doors. There are special sections 
on storage space, privacy and fuel 
savings. To receive this booklet 
check number 7701. 


Home Roll Asbestos Paper 7705 


A new handy size roll, manufac- 
tured by the Ruberoid company, con- 
tains 20 yards of 18-inch wide asbes- 
tos paper, all ready to sell to the cus- 











tomer. This enables dealers to sell 
this fireproof paper by the package 
instead of the old method of by the 
piece. It is attractively packaged to 
make it easy to display and the out- 
side has a series of pictures showing 
various uses. For an_ illustrated 
pamphlet and further information 
check number 7705. 


Wood Structural Design 
Data Leaflet 


Pending publication of a revised 
edition of its “Wood Structural De- 
sign Data” series to conform to the 
recently issued “National Design 
Specification for Stress-Grade Lum- 
ber and Its Fastenings,” the National 
Lumber Manufacturers association 
has issued a leaflet which indicates 
how to use past editions under the 
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provisions of the new national design 
standard by the application of con- 
version facts. 

A copy of the leaflet may be pro- 
cured free by holders of past editions 
of “Wood Structural Design Data” 
upon application to the Technical Di- 
vision, National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers Association, Washington 6, D. C. 


Steel Window Catalog 7702 


Published by the Truscon Steel 
company, it gives diagrams, dimen- 
sions, installation details, and photo- 
graphs of windows and doors for resi- 
dential buildings, office buildings, hos- 
pitals, industrial buildings, penal in- 
stitutions and hangars. To receive a 
copy check number 7702. 


Plumbing, Heating Booklets 


Those who are planning to build or 
remodel will want to read these two 
booklets—“Choosing a Heating Plant 
Wisly” and “What You Should Know 
About Plumbing.” The books are 
illustrated with pictures and plans 
of bathrooms, kitchens, laundry rooms, 
boilers, radiators, heating systems and 
basement hobby rooms, as well as to- 
the-point information, and a section 








on care and maintenance. Copies are 
available for five cents each from the 
Plumbing and Heating Industries Bu- 
reau, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, 
Ill. 


Building with Wood 7708 


“New Jobs in Our Town,” a booklet 
illustrating the varied types of new 
buildings that can best be built of 
wood and which are needed through- 
out the country, has been published 
by the Timber Engineering company. 
It illustrates the various types of 
community buildings, commercial 
buildings, farm and market buildings, 
government projects, and other build- 
ings where yard lumber can be used. 
For a copy of this booklet check num- 
ber 7708. 


Blueprint Reading 


The American Technical Society has 
just published “Building Trades Blue- 
print Reading” in two volumes. The 
aim of these books is to teach archi- 
tectural blueprint reading without re- 
quiring that students burden them- 
selves with other principles not. closely 
associated with the building in- 
dustry. The author presents a simple, 








For Further Information 


about any new product or piece of literature described in this department 
check the following numbers which correspond with key numbers to be 
found in the heading of the items. Sign the coupon, mail it promptly to the 
_AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill., and the desired 


information will be forwarded. 


7701 7702 

7705 7706 

7709 7710 
MIS i otsiaca cuss Boasts colar wate Ro oe moka 
I hea nhnvtnen bons onan eanames 
sy barn glee gacs » culana een’ 


7703 7704 
7707 7708 
7711 7712 
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No. 24 in a series on modern lumber manufacturing. 


J. NEILS LUMBER COMPANY 


Klickitat, Washington 


Member Western Pine Association 


FOR MORE THAN 50 years the 
name “Neils” has been synonymous 
with high quality and service in the 
lumber business. We are proud of 
our record of maintaining these 
high standards. 


Lumber requirements of our 
armed forces will be greater than 
ever to concentrate all efforts in 
the Pacific, but we are fast ap- 
proaching the day when Neils’ qual- 
ity and service will again be avail- 
able for civilian needs. 


IMustration—log pond which facilitates sep- 
arating logs of different species, removes frost 
from logs in winter and prevents deterioration 
of logs in summer. 


Libby, Montana 











54° McDonough Vertical Band Resaws 


Belt or Motor Driven 


Power Required: 30 H. P. 
Saws: 7” wide, #19 gauge; 26 ft. long, 
re 54” diameter, 6'/,” face to carry 134” teeth. 


Made left hand only. 


Bearings: Heavy duty ball bearing. 


Yd 
Top Wheel Shaft: 314” 


Saws not furnished as regular equip- 


diameter high ment but carried in stock as extra for 


carbon steel, with cross align and filt convenience of users. 


features. 
Lower Wheel Shaft: 3!/2” 


Feed Works: Four driven rolls 5/2” di- 
ameter with independent adjustment 


Saw Strain: Knife edge pos oe type for alignment with saw. 


with gauge to indicate strain. 


Top and Lower Guides: 
hinge type. 


Maximum Depth of Cut: 36”. 


Maximum opening 18'/2” 12a” out- 


Quick opening side of saw and 6/4,” inside of saw. 


Inside rolls flexibly mounted for gauge 
sawing. 


Extreme Height from Floor Line: 7 ft. Can be set for center or gauge saw- 


Figg Space Required: 5 ft. 4” x 5 ft. 4”. 


a and tilt for bevel siding. 
Roll Drive Mechanism: Variable 


Drive Pulley: 24” — by 8'/2” face. — spur gear transmission with four 


Speed: 530 R. P. 


eds in oil tight case, exclusive on 
thi is resaw. 41 to 136 lineal ft. per min. 

Belt Driven Resaw: Net weight, 7500 Ibs., 
shipping weight, 8000 Ibs. 

Motor Driven Resaw: With built-in 30 
H. P. electric motor and "V" belt 
drive. Net weight, 8500 Ibs., shipping 
weight, 9200 Ibs. Starting switches and 
controller not furnished. 


GOOD DELIVERIES 
WITH PRIORITY 


WRITE FOR COM- 
PLETE INFORMATION 


McDONOUGH 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


INC. 1888 
EAU CLAIRE - WISCONSIN 
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TOMORROW'S Calculator 





Why not discover for yourself how easy it is to 
operate a FRIDEN...as the Calculator, not the 
Operator, does the Work. FRIDEN FULLY 
AUTOMATIC CALCULATORS today incor- 
porate modern design with unexcelled figure 
work production. Telephone or write to your 
local Fridén Representative and conveniently 
arrange for a demonstration of tomorrow’s 


calculator on your own work... . today. 


Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail- 
able in approximately 250 Company Controlled Sales 
Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


F =) E al 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO.,INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. » SALES AND SERVICE THROUCHOUT THE WORLD 
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straight-forward explanation concern- 
ing itself only with developing the 
necessary skill in visualization plus a 
thorough understanding of the sym- 
bols and other representations which 
commonly appear on blueprints. Com- 
mon shapes of surfaces and solids are 
studied, problems in blueprint arith- 
matic are introduced, and in the sec- 
ond volume there are actual blueprints 
for study and about which there are 
questions. These books may be ob- 
tained for $2.00 each from the Amer- 
ican Technical Society, Drexel Ave. 
at 58th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 


Blind Bolt Assembly 7707 


The Des-Bolt, announced by the 
Victory Manufacturing company, is a 
complete unit composed of a molded 
plastic expansion sleeve and any 
standard nut and bolt assembly of the 
correct size to match the sleeve. As 
pressure increases by turning of the 
bolt the work is drawn together, the 











sleeve preventing the turning of the 
nut and as the point of desired pres- 
sure is reached the Des-Bolt assembly 
has securely fastened the components. 
Sizes range from % inch to % inch 
in diameter by % inch to 3 inches in 
length. Special sizes may be ordered. 
For complete and detailed informa- 
tion check number 7707. 


Rubber Products Catalog 7706 


Complete, up-to-the-minute product 
information and construction details 
on all Goodyear Tire and Rubber com- 
pany standard line industrial rubber 
products are offered in the new Good- 
year Industrial Rubber Goods catalog 
that is now ready for distribution. 

This new catalog provides quick 
facts about synthetic rubber construc- 
tions in currently-produced mechan- 
ical rubber products. For a copy 
check number 7706. 


Combination Screen, 
Storm Windows 7710 


The Seneca Lumber and Millwork 
company is now offering combination 
storm and screen windows for win- 
ter and summer comfort. They are 
said to save up to 35 percent in fuel 
costs. Scientifically designed and en- 
gineered, they are built to assure 
snug, weathertight comfort in win- 
ter, and cooler temperatures in sum- 
mer. They are simple to operate and 
are custom built to fit. For further 
information check number 7710. 
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Gypsum Acoustical 
Plaster Booklet 7704 


The booklet “Sound Absorbing Gyp- 
sum Plaster” has been prepared by 
the Gypsum association to answer re- 
quests from home owners, builders 
and architects for information on this 
product. There is a description of the 
acoustical plaster, where and how it 
is applied, and its advantages for 
homes and public buildings. For a 
copy of the booklet check number 
7704. 


Home Planning Circular 7703 


The newest home planning idea— 
that of space adapted to the needs of 
the family which will live in the house 
—is simply presented in a circular is- 
sued by the Small Homes council of 
the University of Illinois. The circu- 
lar provides a check list to aid in 
studying these needs, gives sugges- 
tions on the selection of a house plan 
and tells what virtues and faults to 
note. For a copy: of the circular 
check number 7703. 


Arm Saw Circular 7711 


Red Star Products announces a cir- 
cular of its new radial arm saw, which 
is said to be distinctive in its versatile 
elbow which permits cutting a greater 
number of miters than possible with 
any other saw; also in its radial arm 
high speed drill attachment that af- 
fords three drill speeds, including the 
high speed of 10,000 R.P.M.. For a 
copy of this circular which contains 
diagrams and complete specifications 
check number 7711. 


Renting Floor Sanders 7709 


“How to Make More 
Money in the Floor 
Sander Rental Busi- 
ness” is a new booklet 
offered by the Amer- 
ican Floor Surfacing 
Machine company. It 
illustrates and de- 
scribes various ways to 
merchandise, display 
and rent sanders, with window ban- 
ners, display cards, and floor dis- 
plays. One section recommends a way 





to keep records of rentals of the ma- 


chines and sanding paper. For a copy 
check number 7709. 


Looking at Portland 7712 


The Portland, Ore., Chamber of 
Commerce has just released a new 
book entitled, “Let’s Look at Port- 
land.” It seeks to give factual infor- 
mation such as would be required by 
any business man who wishes to sur- 
vey the business possibilities of the 
city. By means of photographs, maps 
and text the book answers questions 
on resources, water, climate, transpor- 
tation, labor and other factors about 
the area. For a copy of this book 
check number 7712, 
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Lumber Shortage Worse Than Ever 


ington leaders of this industry 
is in regard to the supply of 
lumber during the coming months. 

This isn’t exactly spot news; for 
anxiety over inventories and lumber 
production began to show up soon 
after the two wars started. Contrary 
to expectation, however, the ending 
of one war hasn’t relaxed the tension. 

We’re told by some of the big 
brass that the Armed Services will 
need a larger flow of lumber for the 
remainder of the Pacific war, month 
by month, than was necessary for 
both wars prior to the German col- 
lapse. 

Several other big drafts on the 
lumber supply are being added. The 
first is lumber for reconverting in- 
dustrial plants. This page doesn’t re- 
call any official estimate of footage; 
but manufacturers seem to think it’ll 
take a lot of lumber, and they seem 
to fear they’re not going to find it. 
The second, of much direct impor- 
tance to this industry, is lumber to 
get civilian construction going again. 

There’s a special urgency involved. 
Reconversion and civilian building are 
important in themselves. But they’re 
also top factors in providing full em- 
ployment on a national basis; and 
this matter of full employment is 
causing general worry. 


Te TOP WORRY among Wash- 


Employment Declines 

Cancellation of war contracts is be- 
ing felt; though as yet the over-all 
unemployment figures are not too 
alarming. The WMC reports that 
from March 15 to June 1 munitions 
plant employment declined by 600,000. 
That’s less than seven percent. How- 
ever, reports come in to the effect 
that in areas where war contracts 
have been cut back every kind of 
retail business has immediately 
slacked off. That hits us, along with 
every other line of local trade. In 
addition to this, some veterans are 
being mustered out; not so many as 
yet, but the number will increase 
shortly. 

There must be work for all these 
men; and that’s where the special 
urgency is involved in finding lum- 
her supplies for reconversion and 
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civilian construction. A good many 
industrial plants must be remodeled, 
in part, before they can begin pro- 
ducing civilian goods. In other words, 
this reconversion of the plants must 
be done before the companies can 
take on full crews of production work- 
ers. And it’s generally admitted that 
civilian construction, such as. home 
building, will be a large employer of 
labor in the post-war years and will 
be an important source of post-war 
prosperity. 
Where Does Lumber Go? 

Despite the fact that production is 
declining somewhat at present, the 
fact remains that production since 
1940 and up to and including the 
present has sbeen larger than the 
pre-war output. Where, then, is the 
stock going? 

Well, there are two factors that 
worry lumbermen. One is definitely 
taking lumber stock. The other is 
little more as yet than a threat. 

The first, which has already been 
mentioned, is the insatiable demand 
of the Armed Forces. This demand 
for more lumber to fight one war than 
was needed to fight two will con- 
tinue, we’re told, for possibly two 
years. The second is the story of dis- 
tress in European countries, coupled 
with pleas for materials needed for 
reconstruction. There’s been a bar- 
rage of trial balloons in the daily 
press. We’re told that responsible 
foreign officials are restrained and 
sober in their requests; much more 
so than the press propaganda would 
indicate. This propaganda, however, 
has troubled lumbermen; partly be- 
cause they don’t know and can’t know 
how accurate it is. No one wants to be 
hard-boiled about human suffering. 
But, on the other hand, no one wants 
to be played for a sucker. This propa- 
ganda has had an unfortunate effect 
upon our industry. 


Production Decreases 


As a footnote to all these mount- 
ing demands upon the U. S. lumber 
supply, add the WPB statement of 
“continued decline in lumber produc- 
tion and in mill and concentration 
yard stocks.” The decline in produc- 


tion, sure enough, leaves current out- 
put larger than it was in certain 
pre-war years; but that word “de- 
cline” is disturbing. Definitely the 
production tide is flowing the wrong 
way. 

The L&LP Division sticks to its 
estimates, made some months ago, 
that lumber demand for 1945 will 
amount to about forty billion feet. As 
this page has said before, no one 
really knows what “demand” is. 
Given the chance, the U. S. customers 
would probably hike that figure above 
forty billion. So the Division has to 
use it in a special sense. When the 
control officials have scaled down all 
the requests as much as they can, 
and still find some sort of justifica- 
tion for their figures, the total is 
demand. 

But, even so, somebody has to go 
without. The officials estimate that 
the year’s production will be about 
twenty-nine and a half billion. They’re 
not as sure of this as they were some 
months ago; especially since there 
should be a seasonal increase in pro- 
duction that hasn’t showed up. But 
they still use the figure. Then they 
add one and a half billion feet, to be 
withdrawn from the rapidly diminish- 
ing inventories. Still they’re nine bil- 
lions short of the much trimmed 
demand figure. Furthermore, as we 
get it, the forty billions don’t take 
much account of reconversion needs 
and apparently no account at all of 
the footage needed to bring civilian 
construction up to pre-war levels. 

So Washington lumbermen are wor- 
ried about the supply of lumber for 
the coming months; and you can put 
that down as a monumental under- 
statement! 


Retail Statements 


Washington retail comments about 
lumber supplies usually begin with 
civilian construction. Just as your 
average retailer likes to call himself 
a lumber dealer, even though he 
handles dozens of other lines, so he 
thinks of house building as his num- 
ber-one interest. Sure, he’s made out 
pretty well during the war; with 
little if any house construction to help 
him along. But-a lumber dealer and 
a local authority on construction he 
is; and he wants to have enough lum- 
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That Will Do A Bigger 
Sales Job For You! 








Stainless Caulk Po me 


Stops cracks once and for es 

all in tile and plaster, also 5Onp ry mer 
around bath tubs and Woon; AND 
kitchen sinks. Has 50% Ais 
less shrinkage; stays soft 

indefinitely and will not 

crack. Apply with knife or 

gun. Keeps the cold air out 

... the warm air in... stops 

infiltration of dust and dirt. 




















Compound 


A superior product for all 
glazing operations. It is made 
to be applied in the same man- 
mer as putty but is not to be 
confused with ordinary putty 
or caulking compound. It pro- 
vides permanent adhesion for 
any kind of glass setting job. 
It will not shrink or crack... 
makes a good water-tight job. 




















A product outstanding for ease 
of application, rugged adhesjon 
to both glass and steel. Made 
with long life durable oils, it 
readily contracts and expands 
with the steel and has the neces- 
sary strength to render outstand- 
ing service. Our superior quality 
putty has made us the largest 
manufacturers of putty west of 
the Mississippi. 





Interested distributors will please 
write for full details and prices. 


STEELCOTE MFG. CO., 
3418 Gratiot St., St. Louis 3, Mo 











ber to get going on construction. At 
the moment the Washington retail 
attitude is gloomy. 


One leader tells this page that 
“Something has to give.” It’s like 
this: Production is declining. April 
output of lumber was about two per- 
cent less than March, instead of the 
usual five percent more. There seems 
little likelihood of recruiting 
more workers to make up the short- 
age of more than 100,000 that’s been 
reported. Sure, shipyard workers are 
being let out; and many of those 
workers came originally from con- 
struction, sawmills or logging crews. 
But they’re slow about going back. 
Wage controls did some odd things in 
this industry, and wages are widely 
varied. Maybe that’s partly the fault 
of the industry; but the areas where 
labor is most needed are allowed to 
pay only rather low wages. A good 
many workers, reading about this in- 
terim payment by the government of 
$25 a week for six months or so, get 
the idea they might as well draw that 
much money for not working as to 
do a fifty-hour stretch to get the 
same amount. So far as retailers can 
see, the government has messed up 
wages and employment in the woods 
until the business of getting workers 
to go back isn’t easy. 


Some Washington retailers, like re- 
tailers in the Middle West, are appre- 
hensive about those European pleas 
for building materials. They admit 
having little accurate information on 
the subject; but Americans are soft 
hearted and cry into their beer with- 
out much provocation. What really 
are the facts about this European 
situation? Retailers will continue to 
be uneasy until they know. 


About the Army 


But much of the retail questioning 
is aimed at the big percentage of 
lumber claimed by the Armed Forces. 


That lumber footage is only part 
of the story, though it’s the part 
the retailers talk about. The rest of 
the story is unfortunate from every 
point of view; but the plain facts are 
that the general relationship of the 
Army with the public is bad. Of 
course there are plenty of exceptions. 
Washington went wild over Eisen- 
hower; and the General created a 
grand impression. There seemed not 
to be a false move. The public has 
a high admiration for the field com- 
manders and for the enlisted men and 
women. There’s a deep reluctance 
about questioning any Army demand; 
since these demanded articles may 
add to the safety and the comfort 
of the fighting men. 

But the public relations of the 
Pentagon could hardly be worse if 
the High Command had hired engi- 
neers of arrogation to affront the 
public. The Navy, on the other hand, 
has good public relations. Not so the 
Army. Congress has gotten furious 
over the stupid and erratic sentences 
imposed by Army trial courts. Army 
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censorship grows steadily worse. 
Army brass has sounded off repeat- 
edly to the effect that it was an 
Army policy to reduce civilians to a 
subsistence level, just to show them 
that “there’s a war on.” This so- 
called policy has produced at least 
three results. In reducing civilians to 
the subsistence level, just for discip- 
linary purposes, it has reduced the 
efficiency of industries upon which the 
Army must depend for supplies. Sec- 
ond, it has probably destroyed the 
possibility of getting universal mili- 
tary training authorized for the post- 
war period; since Congress is in no 
mood to continue this brass-hat con- 
trol in times of peace. Third, it has 
clouded with suspicion every Army 
requisition for goods. Does the Army 
need these things, or is it just re- 
ducing civilians to a _ subsistence 
level? 

This suspicion clouds the purchase 
of lumber. Procurement officers say, 
and of course they’re right, that they 
do not set the lumber requirements. 
They purchase what they’re told to 
purchase. Who is responsible for set- 
ting up these requirements? There’s 
some suspicion that a thorough in- 
vestigation would uncover an adding 
machine. There are rumors about 
Washington of extensive changes in 
the Pentagon; also that the changes 
will include a new assignment for the 
chief of the Army Service Forces. 


Manufacturer Statements 


Harry G. Uhl, Manager of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, ascribes the shortage of lum- 
ber to generally poor co-ordination 
among government agencies. The 
Lumber and Lumber Products Divi- 
sion of the WPB understands the 
lumber problem. But this agency is 
responsible only for the production 
and distribution of lumber for war 
purposes and has no control over 
other agencies such as the War Man- 
power Commission, Selective Service, 
the OPA, and the Army and Navy. 

Lumber needs of the Army and 
Navy have been met throughout the 
war, Mr. Uhl said, and these needs 
will continue to be met. But the in- 
dustry can not supply military needs 
and the increased civilian demands 
without the full support and co-opera- 
tion of all the government agencies 
that deal with its problems. This sup- 
port and co-operation are now lack- 
ing. The WPB asks for more lumber 
to meet construction needs; and at 
the same time the OPA maintains 
policies that inevitably close down 
plants. Neither the WMC nor the 
Selective Service are giving effective 
help with manpower problems. 

Henry Bahr, of the NLMA, re- 
cently testified before a Subcommit- 
tee of the House Judiciary Committee 
that the Wage-Hour Law, as inter- 
preted by the Administrator under a 
Supreme Court ruling, could compel 
employers to make retroactive pay- 
ments for travel time running back 
as far as 1938. This, so Mr. Bahr 


said, could force many concerns out 
of business. 

“With the end of the European 
war,” Mr. Uhl said, “government 
officials for the first time have ex- 
pressed serious concern over the 
civilian lumber supply situation. It 
is now recognized that production of 
lumber needed for winning the war 
alone is not enough, and the time is 
rapidly approaching, if not already 
here, when a substantial amount of 
lumber for civilian needs and to aid 
re-employment is important. . . 

“The lumber industry has ample 
plant capacity and plenty of timber 
to meet this demand. It has no physi- 
cal reconversion problem. . . It has 
proven before its ability to increase 
production rapidly. With the neces- 
sary co-operation of the government 
agencies, the industry is now in a 
position to take the lead in making 
possible the reconversion of other in- 
dustries, such as construction, which 
are major sources of re-employment.” 


Official Statements 


Retailers look askance at the Army. 
Manufacturers question the team 
work of civilian agencies of the gov- 
ernment. News analysts, in their 
sober moments, call it the period of 
mid-war uncertainty. It’s the old 
question: how do you let go of a 
bear’s tail gradually? How do you 
keep one war going and at the same 
time shift over to the practices of 
civil life? 

The men in the L&LP Division 
don’t claim to have the answers to 
all the $64 questions. But they think 
the business isn’t doing so badly in 
detail. 

For example: What about all this 
predatory grabbing of U. S. building 
materials by our neighbors across the 
sea? At the time of this writing, J. 
Philip Boyd is in Europe, looking into 
these things. He’ll probably be back 
by the time you read these lines. He’s 
made no report as yet. But informal 
news that filters back indicates that 
materials sent to Europe will be less 
than the Division expected; and it 
didn’t expect to authorize much. At 
the moment, it looks as though the 
only lumber to be sent over from this 
country will be unusual sizes that 
can’t be produced from Baltic or Ger- 
man logs. 

And about the Army purchase of 
lumber: The boys down on _ Inde- 
pendence Avenue make the quiet 
statement that, no matter if reorgani- 
zations are or are not made, the 
Army just naturally is going to be 
buying less lumber. Maybe it’s right 
and maybe it’s wrong, from the stand- 
point of war efficiency; but once the 
ships are loaded and sail away on 
that enormously long Pacific haul, the 
volume of crating and dunnage used 
will decline. Like this: Each ship 
takes maybe five times as long to 
make a voyage. Same cargo and 
same dunnage in a ship five times as 
long. Unless you hurry up and build 
five times as many ships, your ship- 
ping lumber uses are going to decline. 
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Lumber Supply Problem 
Receiving More Attention; 
Outlook Remains Unchanged 


The nation’s critically short lum- 
ber supply situation is receiving more 
attention than ever, not only from 
persons and groups within the indus- 
try, but from others on the outside, 
who see therein not only a threat to 
successful prosecution of the war, but 
a serious handicap to orderly recon- 
version. The construction industry 
comprises such a large and important 
segment of our national economy that 
unless gradual resumption of activity 
and employment can be undertaken, 
serious repercussions may be felt in 
the whole postwar program. 

In this issue of AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers Association is laying the 
blame for lowered production squarely 
in the laps of war agency Officials 
for lack of coordination between the 
agencies. Industry leaders freely ad- 
mit that the War Production Board 
realizes and acknowledges the prob- 
lem, but other agencies, notably OPA, 
have failed to consider industry and 
WPB problems in making important 
decisions, This, along with other fac- 
tors, has led to the present lowered 
output in the face of the strongest 
demands thus far in the war. Colonel 
W. B. Greeley, secretary-manager of 
the West Coast Lumbermens Asso- 
ciation, last week commented on the 
situation thus: “Steady production of 
lumber in the Pacific Northwest has 
just been taken for granted by the 
war agencies. Although constantly 
citing the critical shortage of lumber, 
they have made no effective effort to 
provide men for this industry. Their 
lack of help has run through the 
drafting of key workers by selective 
service; the low rating given lumber, 
until very recently, in employment 
priorities; and the constant refusal 
to release on furlough skilled loggers 
from the armed forces. The unrest 
and migration of labor, at the loss 
of lumber production, has been 
seriously increased by the complete 
failure of the government to enforce 
its own orders on wage stabilization. 
More disturbance of lumber’s man- 
Power has followed the gratuitous 
foisting of the travel time controversy 
upon logging by the wage and hour 
administration.” 


Holding post mortems and placing 
blame for the lack of lumber output 
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will not get us any more lumber. 
While all this is going on retailers 
are seeing very little usable stock 
come into their yards. A patient but 
enthusiastic public stands ready to in- 
vest billions of dollars into their 
homes and farms on improvements 
that have been postponed for the 
duration. The relaxation in L-41 has 
resulted in but slight increases in 
building because lumber is not avail- 
able. 

The lumber market outlook holds 
little encouragement for the average 
retailer. Military buyers continue to 
take practically everything in the line 
of yard stock that is not already allo- 
cated to war material manufacturers. 
No one has yet had the courage to 
come forth with a prediction as to 
how long this situation will prevail. 
Latest figures on CPA purchases of 
lumber, all species combined, average 
about 65 percent boards, 30 percent 
dimension and 5 percent odd items. 
Exceptions are hardwoods and west- 
ern pine, which consist mainly of 
boards. The 30 percent dimension 
lumber is approximately 20 percent 
2x4’s and 2x6’s and 10 percent 2x8’s 
and wider. The 2x4’s continue to be 
the most difficult to purchase. 

Bad weather in the southwest, com- 
bined with manpower and equipment 
troubles is holding up production 
there. On the west coast there are 
rumblings of labor troubles in the 
offing. July production figures will be 
down because of the Independence 
Day vacations which most mill and 
logging camp employees wil! take. 
About the only bright spot on the 
whole lumber horizon is in the hard- 
woods, where curtailment of some 
phases of war production is releasing 
sizable footages for other uses. 

The U. S. Department of Commerce 


report for May, 1945, on sales of 975 


independent retail lumber dealers 
shows a four percent increase in dol- 
lar volume over 1944 and five percent 
above April, 1945. For the first five 
months of 1945 independent retail 
lumber dealers increased their sales 
six percent above the same five 
months a year ago. These figures are 
average for the entire nation. Larg- 
est increase in May, 1945, over May, 
1944, occurred in the west south cen- 
tral area-where sales upped 29 per- 
cent above a year ago. Kansas retail- 
ers reported the biggest increase of 
all 48 states—36 percent. 


MUNIN ANALYSIS 


Current Statistics on 


_ Lumber Output, Distribution 


Lumber shipments of 456 mills 
reporting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 5.9 percent be- 
low production for the week June 16, 
1945. In the same week new orders 
of these mills were 14.1 percent more 
than production. Unfilled order files 
of the reporting mills amounted to 
112 percent of stocks. For reporting 
softwood mills, unfilled orders are 
equivalent to 37 days’ production at 
the current rate, and gross stocks are 
equivalent to 31 days’ production. 

For the year-to-date, shipments of 
reporting identical mills exceeded 
production by 6.7 percent; orders by 
10.1 percent. 

Compared to the average corre- 
sponding week of 1935-1939, produc- 
tion of reporting mills was 10.8 per- 
cent greater; shipments were 12.0 
percent greater; orders were 36.9 
percent greater. 

Southern Pine 

The 133 mills reporting on South- 
ern pine stated their production to be 
16,347,000 feet during the week 
ended June 23, 1945. This was 15 
percent less than the cut of the same 
week last year. The mills shipped 
17,502,000 feet this year, and took 
orders for 19,611,000 feet during the 
week. The situation sums up to 137,- 
566,000 feet in the stock piles with 
unfilled orders for 135,255,000 feet. 

Western Pine 

Production of Western pine during 
the week ended June 23 in 102 mills 
was 68,783,000 feet, while shipments 
totaled 58,360,000 feet. Incoming or- 
ders reached 69,052,000 feet; leaving 
353,237,000 feet of unfilled orders and 
stocks of 626,653,000 feet. The situa- 
tion is just about the same as a year 
ago at this time. 








Retail Stocks by Regions 
(Thousand Board Feet) 
March 31, March 31, 





Region 1944 1945 
New England ... 132,003 146,814 
Middle Atlantic .. 403,013 387,962 
South Atlantic .. 29,608 29,859 
Lake States 235,736 246,849 
Central States 202,845 182,531 
Prarie 8 i835 394,374 410,871 
NS MOSES Fae 183,817 203,865 
North Pacific 52,226 51,831 
South Pacific .... 220,352 261,700 
Rocky Mountain . 98,999 131,788 
WOR. 5:2. bes eae 1,952,973 2,054,070 
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PAUL B. BERRY 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan 











if you oan furnish any of the follow- 
bmg (or anything else) write or wire me. 






































1 or more cars 4/4", 5/4”, 6/4", 
8/4” Soft or Hard Maple, Poplar, 
Pine, Gum, Birch, Willow, Magno- 
lia, Oak, Beech, etc. Any grade, 
preferably Uppers or Log Run. 
Kiln dried, air dried or shipping 
dry. Rough or S2S or S4S. Can 
use RWA4L, or shorts. 



































Lumber Distributors’ Receipts—Dec. 31, 1944 to March 31, 1945 
(Thousand Board Feet) 








Retail Wholesale 

Region Hardwood Softwood Hardwood Softwood 
New England ............ 4,320 106,132 4,753 35,412 
Middle Atlantic .......... 32,658 347,595 20,828 123,604 
South Atlantic ........... 17,553 40,263 5,198 19,872 
SE MEU: eid andes pean 7,558 156,892 12,547 44,441 
Central States. .....cces 46,106 123,701 22,212 26,919 
Prairie States ........... 8,506 217,259 23,036 112,898 
8 rer Te Pe 33,860 216,585 21,792 46,339 
Mert Paste ....cccccess 256 68,302 996 18,406 
Pe 3,984 259,357 7,755 176,640 
Rocky Mountain ......... 1,165 72,738 418 27,232 
ene 155,966 1,608,824 119,535 631,763 























Douglas Fir 


Timbers, Dimension 
and Boards. 
Sawmill Capacity 
200,000 ft. per day. 


L. H. L. Lumber Co. 
CARLTON, ORE. 
E. J. Linke 

































































Guy Haynes 


ALIFORNIA 


SUGAR & WESTERN 
= PINE AGENCY 


#1 MONT 
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SG LU GA He Pattern Lumber 


Selects and 


PINE  s- 


| California Ponderosa Pine | 
) Mouldings and Cut Stock | 


cialists tor 40 Years * 











WHITE PINE ponderosa— 


California White 
Also and Sugar Pine 


Fir Wallboard Wann Const Products 
William Schuette Company 
Siiee 41 East 42d St. PITTSBURGH, PA. 














Change Your Saws to Simonds 


B, F, 3, or 2% inserted tooth Cut 
nore lumber at less 
saw trouble 


expense ind né 
Saw retu 

new one, at abc 

SAVE on 2% edger saws, also 
on solid and trimmer saws 


J. H. MINER SAW MFG. CO., Meridian, Miss. 








From the Market Centers 


NORFOLK: Yard stocks remain ex- 
tremely low. Even truckloads of lum- 
ber of any species are difficult to buy. 
Oak flooring shipments have come 
through toward the end of June and 
demand is good. Retail yards are not 
demanding much as they know it is 
of no use to do so. Weather has been 
good for North Carolina pine produc- 
tion but labor shortages still hamper 
production severely. 


BALTIMORE: Appalachian hard- 
wood production shows an improve- 
ment to the extent that mills are find- 
ing cars available for shipment in 
contrast to the previous complete 
scarcity. Flooring has been moving 
pretty well. Southern pine produc- 
tion is still very much limited. Cy- 
press output remains on an even keel. 

MINNEAPOLIS: No movement of 
material through retail yards except 
on high priority. Although mill stocks 
in this area were elevated slightly 
retail and wholesale supplies re- 
mained critically short. Emergency 
housing and remodeling projects re- 
cently authorized, plus agricultural 
demand stimulated by grain bin re- 
pair and construction, has made de- 
mand more acute. Box and crate 
material is in heavy demand. 

Northern pine production, which 
has been erratic all Spring, dropped 
sharply again as heavy rains made 
logging difficult. The total of the five 
mills reporting to Northern Pine As- 
sociation skidded to 1,650,000 feet. 
Equipment and manpower shortages 
are a fixed factor—weather deter- 
mines the output. 

KANSAS CITY: The supply situ- 
ation is increasingly critical. The 
Federal Reserve survey of 131 retail 
yards indicates stocks to be down 13 
percent from a year ago. Whole- 
salers show an increase of nine per- 
cent in their stocks when the two 
years are compared. Nevertheless the 


same reports show retail volume to ° 


be up 16 percent in May over a year 
ago. The Department of Commerce’s 
breakdown of lumber sales by states 
show: Missouri (28 yards) up 5 per- 
cent for May and 3 percent for 5 
months, compared with year ago; 
Oklahoma (19) up 21 percent and 13 
percent; Kansas (29) up 36 percent 
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and 23 percent; Nebraska (31) up 11 
percent and down 5 percent. Whole- 
sale volume for May was 19 percent 
under a year ago and off 10 percent 
for the five months. The Trans- 
Mississippi-Kansas shippers’ board 
estimates that 20,661 carloads of lum- 
ber will be shipped out of its South- 
western territory in the three months 
ended Sept. 30, against 18,782 a year 
ago, or an increase of 10 percent. 

Flood conditions again took their 
toll in the production of the Kansas 
City area. The big labor bottleneck 
seems to be of key men rather than 
common labor. Transportation short- 
ages are adding difficulties too. 

TACOMA: Defense housing de- 
mands have helped materially to fur- 
ther reduce yard stocks. About 90 
percent of mill employees in Tacoma 
are taking a vacation the first week 
in July, and the mills will close for 
repairs. Most employees entitled to 
two weeks will take extra pay in lieu 
of the second week off, because of 
critical demand for forest products. 
Mills in the Longview and Grays Har- 
bor areas are expected to follow suit. 
Favorable weather conditions have 
continued to aid log production, yet 
some mills are still bothered with log 
shortages. Labor situation is about 
the same, with strike talk still in the 
air. The threat is serious, but no 
closures have been reported so far. 
The tire situation is somewhat bet- 
ter, and rail transportation seems to 
be sufficient at present. 

NEW ORLEANS: The FHA has 
allotted 500 new private homes to 
this city—300 units for whites, 200 
for Negroes. Issuance of the con- 
struction authorization. automatically 
carries a priority rating for mate- 
rials needed. Local retail dealers are 
securing small amounts of green lum- 
ber for consumer use from small mills 
around the city. The over-all lumber 
situation is even more difficult than 
it has been. The local CPA has un- 
placed orders for millions of feet— 
all carrying high military priority. 
Demand for Southern hardwoods 
seems to have eased slightly, but pro- 
duction is still down. Southern pine 
production continues to drop due to 
lack of OPA adjustment of ceiling 
prices and manpower and equipment 
shortages. 
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WE GROW OUR 
OWN TREES for 
producing — — — 
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= ; WRAPPED TRIM—MOULDINGS—CASING 
i. a BASE in ARKANSAS SOFT PINE, WHITE 


& RED OAK, RED & SAP GUM 













































OAK, BEECH & PINE FLOORING 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 
& HARDWOOD LUMBER 
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SOUTHERN LUMBER COMPANY Y\..\53; 








Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co. 


Lumber Department 


Bonner, Mont. 








Manufacturers of 


Logged in 1936-1937 
Ponderosa Pine, Fir and HARDWOODS @ WHITE PINE @ HEMLOCK 
Our sustained yield forest management policy for the 
Larch Lumber past thirty-five years is providing for the War needs of 


today and the postwar demands of tomorrow. 


DEFEND YOUR TRADE 











with 
kk * 
MENOMINEE INDIAN MILLS | 
Neopit, Wisconsin ; 
Air-dried QUALITY LUMBER Kiln-dried 
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WN THE MEMS 


W. C. Lubrecht Honored for 
Fifty Years’ Service 


Out in Montana where spaces are 
wider; where men are men and women 
are congressmen; where lumberjacks, 
wood ticks, and cow punchers thrive; 
and where the most profitable crop is 
dudes at dude ranches, the American 
Lumberman went to a surprise party. 
And what a party! 

It was a golden anniversary party, 
honoring W. C. Lubrecht for fifty 


Left to right: Roy Glover, legal staff 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Butte, 

Mont.; Herman Karrow, lumber manufac- 

turer, Kalispell, Mont.; W. C. Lubrecht, 

honor guest, Bonner, Mont.; Bob Fletcher, 

friend, poet, author, composer, musician, 
Missoula, Mont. 


years of service to the Western Pine 
industry. Mr. Lubrecht is manager 
of the lumber department of the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co. and makes 
his home at Bonner, Mont., where is 
located the company’s big, four-band 
sawmill plant. 

Planned by “Lubrecht’s Friends, 
Inc.” to commemorate this auspicious 
event “in behalf of a man who con- 
tinues to contribute greatly and gen- 
erously to the lumber game,” it was 
one of the world’s best kept secrets. 


The invitation list of necessity was 
limited to thirty-five. 

The party took place at Placid Lake, 
Mont., one of a beautiful chain of 
lakes, on June 8, 9, and 10. Some 
fishing cronies of the honor guest 
lured him up to the spot, centered by 
his own summer cottage among the 
yellow bellied Ponderosas on the lake 
shore. The reception nearly bowled 
him over and for a while he was prac- 
tically speechless. 

Generous hearted Missoulians had 
loaned their summer cottages for en- 
tertainment of the visitors. Jack 
Root, assistant manager of the lum- 
ber department, and Don Mackenzie, 
logging superintendent, had moved in 
a large cook tent with camp range 
and supplies, presided over by eighty- 
three-year-old Joe Kingham, who has 
cooked in Anaconda camps for 37 
years. Food was served family style, 
and there were bull cooks and flunkies 
to keep things going. 

There were motor boats for the fish- 
ermen and the trout were biting in an 
obliging manner. During the eve- 
nings there was poker and bridge and 
cribbage and stories and, of course, 
there was some time taken out for 
sleep if needed. 


Saturday night was the big dinner 
when Joe Kingham did himself proud 
and “Billy” Murphy, highly esteemed 
attorney of Missoula, made the presen- 
tation, a token of esteem from “Lu’s” 
friends—a wrist watch suitably en- 
graved. Said Murphy: Of the 65 
years since saw and axe were first 
put into the timber of the Blackfoot, 
Will Lubrecht has spent fifty years 
in this business and has always 
worked to conserve the timber re- 
sources. This group of men came 
here for one purpose—to honor W. C. 
Lubrecht, their friend. If you searched 
the country over you couldn’t find a 


Group which paid honor to W. C. Lubrecht, manager of lumber department of Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., Bonner, Mont., for 50 years’ service to the western pine industry. 
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man more worthy to receive such an 
honor. 

The honor guest received the gift 
and rose to his feet. He declared: 
“IT am stunned and don’t know what 
to say. I had no indication of what 
was going on and am still in a daze. 
If government officials want to find 


a seni = 


W. C. Lubrecht, intently listening to the 
eloquent words of William (Billy) 
Murphy legal counsel for ACM in Mis- 
soula area, as he presents wrist watch to 
honor guest on behalf of assembled 
friends; 82-year-old “Pop” Johnson, Elks 
Club, Missoula, in background. 


out how a secret can be kept, they 
should come out and meet this bunch.” 
Joe Kingham, the veteran cook, was 
brought in and given a round of ap- 
plause and a tribute for his 37 years 
of faithful service. This incident was 
alluded to later by Jack Root as the 
most typical event of the evening. 
Among other speakers who added 


W.C. Lubrecht trying to express his feel- 
ings as recipient of such an outstanding 
tribute. Tom Kinney, Spokane, thought- 
fully sips a cup of coffee as he listens. 


their encomiums to their friend “Lu” 
were W. C. Geddes, Bob Fletcher, Roy 
Glover, Leon Newport, Herman Kar- 
row, H. D. “Buck” Weaver, Harold 
Sampson, and Art Olson. 

Committees in charge of the cele- 
bration were: Co-chairmen—C. L. 
Billings, Jack Root, Herman Karrow, 
A. W. Olson, Jim Dickey, ‘Willis 
Ross; housing committee—Leon New- 
port, Bill Anderson, Don McKenzie; 
food committee—C. W. McEwen, Le- 
land Harper; liquor committee—K. H. 
Klopp, G. A. Miller, H. R. Dixon, 
Clark Hendrickson; fishing committee 
—J. M. Brown; poker committee— 
Harold Sampson, John Rosenberry, 
Elmer Findell; gift committee—Wal- 
ter Neils, William Geddes, William 
Murphy, Jim Dickey, Archie Lam- 
mers; finance committee — H. D. 
Weaver, A. W. Olson. 
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California 3228.20 
& PONDEROSA 
California Sierras High Elevation “Quality” 
Timber 


Selects, Shop Lumber, ® Planing Mill 


Pattern Lumber, Mouldings, on aay 


Common Boards, Dimension © Box Factory 


EAC ORISA TH Rh NEE acy 


Members Western Pine Ass‘n 


| Quincy Lumber Company, Inc. Qvizcy. 


California 


Mills at Sales Office 
Quincy. California Quincy, California 
Sloat, California 0. C. Morris, Sales Mgr. 
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PLYWOOD You'll Be Hear- 
ing a Lot About After 


the War... 
AVAILABLE FOR 


“Soundbilt" is making a real name 


PROMPT DELIVERY af ver prety Pine ap 


ders now, we do want to register 
Sturdy and dependable. Fast. accurate saw- this name "Soundbilt"” with the 
ing assured. trade — and when peace comes, we 


: 7 . know you'll like "Soundbilt" quality, 
Carriages running on roller bearings. Auto- grades and service. Manufactured 


matic pawl release on set head. Fast, power- in the new modern plant of 
ful dogs. Friction or Belt Feed. as preferred. 
Ball Bearing arbor, and roller bearing Feed- 
works if desired. 


Various sizes and dogs to meet your needs. 


years’ experience in building Saw 
4 Mills and woodworking machinery. 


LANE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MONTPELIER, VT. 














TWIN HARBORS LUMBER COMPANY 


Aberdeen, Washington 





, Le- 
.. HL. 
ixon, M ‘ 
‘ittee Manufacturers and Distributors of all 
tee— 
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':||WEST COAST WOODS AND SHINGLES 


D. 
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Receives Fourth Army-Navy 
"E" Award 

Kiekhaefer Corporation of Cedar- 
burg, Wis., received its fourth Army- 
Navy “E” award on May 26, for out- 
standing production of engines_essen- 
tial to the war effort. In peacetime, 
Kiekhaefer Corp. manufactures “Mer- 
cury” outboard motors, building 2- 
cycle engines exclusively. 


New Wholesale Company 

The Robert Adair Lumber Co. is the 
newest concern to engage in the 
wholesale lumber business at Eugene, 
Ore. Robert W. Adair, well known 
Seattle lumberman and until recently 
associated with the J. F. Sharp Lum- 
ber Co. of Seattle, opened offices in 
Eugene, June 1. For the past two 
or three years, Mr. Adair has con- 
fined his activities to government 
business and through his energetic 
activities has purchased a very large 
volume of lumber that was _ sold 
through the CPA to government 
agencies. Eugene is the most rapidly 
growing wholesale lumber center on 
the Pacific Coast. 


Eastern Company Buys 
West Coast Mill 

The Shepard & Morse Lumber Co., 
with headquarters in Boston, Mass., 
has purchased the Westport Lumber 
Co., Westport, Ore., and plans to op- 
erate the mill without policy or per- 


sonnel changes. The Westport mill 
is equipped to cut timbers up to 120 
feet. 

Shepard & Morse Lumber Co., 
which also operates the Shepard 
Steamship Co., serving the _ inter- 
coastal trade during peace times, has 
mills at Alfred and Washburn, Maine; 
it also maintains offices in important 
cities on the East and West coasts. 


Receives Merited Recognition 

The St. Paul office of Thompson 
Yards, Incorporated, has announced 
that T. B. Anderberg, until now divi- 
sion manager, has been appointed as- 
sistant general manager and has been 
assigned added duties and responsi- 
bilities in connection with the Aber- 
deen Division operation which up to 
now has had the personal attention 
of D. L. Glenn, general manager. 


Elected New Head of 
Dutton Corporation 

Halsey P. Wyckoff, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., was elected president of the 
A. C. Dutton Lumber Corp., with 
headquarters in that city, at the re- 
cent annual meeting of the board of 
directors. He succeeds the late Arthur 
C. Dutton of Springfield, Mass., a 
founder of the company. All other 
officers were re-elected as follows: 
vice presidents—David G. Dutton, 
Herbert Buckley, and John A. Birken- 
head; treasurer—Walter E. Ellis; sec- 
retary—Carlos P. Dunn. 


Scheduled Meetings 


July 24—Southeastern Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Club, DeSoto Hotel, Sa- 
vannah, Ga., beginning at 10 a. m. 

July 26-27—National Association of 
Commission Lumber Salesmen, Pal- 
mer House, Chicago, Ill. Annual 
meeting; will be more or less stream- 
lined, owing to conditions, and will 
be confined to routine and special 
business matters and election of offi- 
cers and directors for the coming 
year. 

Aug. 2—Twin Cities lumberman’s an- 
nual picnic sponsored by ‘the Twin 
Cities Hoo-Hoo Club at Minneopolis 
Auto Club. 

AUG. 16—Western Pine Association, 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Calif, 
Semi-annual meeting of board of di- 
rectors. Standing committee meet- 
ings will be held during the two pre- 
ceding days. Because of wartime 
travel and hotel conditions and limi- 
tation of attendance at association 
meetings, the association membership 
is not invited. 


Independent Lock Company 
Provides Engineering 
Scholarship 


Morris Falk, president of the In- 
dependent Lock Co., has recognized 
the serious need in the postwar years 
of promoting education in the engi- 
neering field of worthy young men in 
Fitchburg, Mass., where the company 
has two plants employing about 1,400 
workers. 

John J. Meyer, vice president and 
general manager of the company, 
said “The Morris Falk Engineering 
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MUST BE CORLEY-CUT LUMBER | 
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BOOBY TRAP BOXED TREASURES 


Treasures ?..They certainly are! For in these boxes 
| e e being handled by U.S. Marines on a South Pacific 
resu ti Ag in isle is precious ammunition. Manufacturers of boxes 


and crates for overseas shipments almost unani- 
thousands af mously specify Western Pines because these fine 


accid en 4 5 y early! a - woods have proved to be ideal for this purpose. 
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Eliminate this 
costly hazard with the 
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= Even all-out production of Western Pines is not sufficient to 
One man can open the most binding, ; 
balky box car door with the Monarch Car supply ~~ the demands onde of the Army end Wory. Se 
Door Opener. Get greater safety . . . acute is the situation that the sale of Western Pines for general 


speed loading and unloading schedules use has been temporarily discontinued. 
. order an ample supply to-fill your 


needs today! Price $17.50 each. WESTERN PINE ASSOCIATION 


PRIORITY NEEDED Yeon Building, Portland 4, Oregon 
* *; 
Dept. AL, Bowerston, Ohio THESE ARE THE WESTERN PINES — 
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Knudson & Mercer Lumber Co. 
Purveyors to 
Accredited Retail Lumber Dealers 
for 50 years 
LUMBER FROM SOUTH, WEST, NORTH 


Sash & Doors, Wallboards and Most 
Standard Specialties 


28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 














NORTHCUTT 
Lumber Sales Corporation 
Wholesale and Commission 
Hardwoods, Cypress and Pine 


Telephone 181 P. O. Box 288 
SANDERSVILLE, GEORGIA 
All Inquiries Given Prompt And Careful Attention 





Gillies Bros. & Co. Ltd. 
“ BRAESIOE, ONTARIO, CANADA 

Genvine WHITE PINE sirosus) 
Air-Seasoned © Water-Cured 


For 103 years, 1842-1945. Capacity 30 million ft. 
annually, 
Members N. W. L. D. Assn. 
DRY STOCK—ROUGH or DRESSED. Prompt Shipment 
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Leose Leaf 


TALLY BOOKS 


wm Sheets with 
aterproof Lines — 


Send for Catalog of 
Lumber Yard Supplies 


Frank R. Buck & Co 
2133 Touhy Ave., Chicago 45, Ill.. 
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» Maine tan 8 





Scholarship” is to be awarded a 
worthy Fitchburg high school boy 
graduate amounting to $2,000 to cover 
a four year engineering school course, 
to be paid at the rate of $500 yearly, 
and will be contributed and adminis- 
tered by the trustees of the Morris 
Falk Foundation. 


Takes Over During 
Brother's Iliness 


G. R. Swift, president of Swift- 
Hunter Lumber Co., Atmore, Ala., 
has been granted a leave of absence 
as State highway director by Ala- 
bama’s Governor Chauncey Sparks in 
order that he might resume manage- 
ment of the lumber company because 
of the sudden illness of his brother, 
J. B. Swift. 


Insulation Board Industry to be 
Saluted on Air 


Insulation and the insulating board 
industry will be saluted by the Union 
Pacific railroad on its regular Sun- 
day afternoon radio program “Your 
America,” over 123 stations of the 
Mutual Broadcasting Co. from 3 to 
3:30 o’clock central wartime July 15. 
Guest of honor will be Henry W. Col- 
lins of Chicago, president of the In- 
sulation Board Institute. 


Important Promotions 
Announced 


Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. (of 
which Insulite is a division), Min- 
neapolis, Minn., which _ recently 
elected Donald D. Davis as president, 
has announced three important pro- 
motions. Effective June 15, Rondeau 
O. Warner, manager of merchant 
sales for the company, with head- 
quarters in Chicago, became sales 
manager of the paper division with 
Minneapolis headquarters; Paul Jos- 
lin, member of the M & O sales staff, 
became manager of the Chicago sales 
office, and Gilbert Stevens, member” 
of the company’s research and tech- 
nical staff, became assistant to M. S. 
Wunderlich, director of research. 


On Inactive Navy List, to Serve 
In State Legislature 


Lt. Comdr. Earl M. McGowin, 
USNR, who has had direct charge of 
the lumber purchasing activities in 
the New Orleans and Memphis offices 
of the Navy Coordinating Unit, has 
been assigned to the inactive list 
temporarily, to enable him to carry 
on his State duties s a member of 
the Alabama State Legislature, now 
in session. During his absence from 
active duty, Lt. Comdr. Walter F. 
Walker will carry on as supervising 
officer of all the Navy Coordinating 
Unit’s lumber purchasing offices in 
the South. In private life, Lt. Comdr. 
McGowin is vice president of the 
W. T. Smith Lumber Co., Chapman, 
Ala. 


Resigns to Organize 
New Company 

The Shevlin- Hixon Co. has an- 
nounced the resignation of Crosby H. 
Shevlin as assis- 
tant manager at 
Bend, Ore., effec- 
tive July 1, and 
the appointment 
of James O. Gil- 
fillan, Jr., who 
has been with the 
company at Bend 
for many years, 
as resident sales 
manager at Bend. 
Donald J. Hig- 
gins has been 
promoted to as- 
sistant to Mr. Gilfillan. ~ 

Crosby H. Shevlin, for oyer a quar- 
ter of a century associated with the 
various Shevlin interests, and D. Nor- 
men Cords, for the last three years 


J. O. Gilfillan, Jr. 


Crosby H. Shevlin D. Normen Cords 


sales manager of the pine department 
of the Wendling- Nathan Co. of San 
Francisco, have organized the Shev- 
lin-Cords Lumber Co., Inc., which is 
starting business at 68 Post Street, 
San Francisco, Calif., on July 1. The 
company will do a general wholesale 
business in western softwoods and 
lumber specialties in California and 
east to the Atlantic Seaboard, to the 
government, retailers, millwork manu- 
facturers, industrial users, etc. 


Montgomery Lumbermen's 
Club Active 


Approximately one hundred lumber- 
men and their ladies attended the first 
annual barbecue and picnic of the 
Montgomery Lumbermen’s Club on 
June 15 at the estate of Mr. and Mrs. 
L. L. Shertzer at Elmore, Ala. It 
was a genuine old-time southern bar- 
becue, with southern spiritual songs 
and old-time songs and three har- 
monica solos by Mr. Shertzer. 

At its regular meeting on June 11, 
J. Edgar Moreno, industrial engineer 
of the Alabama State Chamber of 
Commerce told of the potentialities 
and possibilities of wood in the post- 
war period. 


Remarkable Redwood 
Production Record 

Maintenance of the redwood lumber 
region’s good record in war production 
was the general theme of the 9th an- 
nual Redwood Logging Conference 
held at Fort Bragg, Calif., May 25 and 
26. The first day was devoted to dis- 
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cussion sessions, with the annual din- 
ner following in the evening. On sec- 
ond day loggers visited the Clark 
Fork operations of the Union Lumber 
Co. 

Kenneth Smith, president Califor- 
nia Redwood Association, told loggers 
he believed the things they had 
learned from one another over the 
years at the conferences had con- 
tributed greatly to the remarkable 
over-all efficiency they had demon- 
strated as a group in getting out logs 
during these war years—the phenom- 
inal record of increasing total redwood 
production from 400 million feet in 
1939 to 650 million feet in 1944. 

Discussions covered bark peeling, 
new State laws affecting logging, se- 
lective logging, truck and truck log- 
ging, fire protection, white woods, 
Diesel yarder and tractor combina- 
tions, salvage logging, and the pros- 
pective $400,000 Forest Products 
Laboratory to be erected at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley after 
the war. Attendance was made up 
largely of logging superintendents, 
foremen, chopping bosses and scalers 
of the industry. 

State Forester DeWitt Nelson dis- 
cussed the newly enacted Forest Cut- 
ting Practices Act, giving detailed de- 
scription and commenting on its en- 
forcement through his office, and 
pointing out that this new law was 
the result of cooperation between the 
lumber industry, the state forestry 
board and the State Division of For- 
estry. 

John Gray of the Union Lumber 
Co., Fort Bragg, was the conference 
chairman. James Hughes, Holmes 
Eureka Lumber Co., Eureka, was 
elected chairman for the 1946 confer- 
ence. 


New Assistant General 
Manager of Dyke Bros. 


Arthur R. Noe, general manager of 
Dyke Bros., Fort 
Smith, Ark., man- 
ufacturers and 
wholesal- 
ers of building 
materials, with 
nine strategically 
located ware- 
houses serving 
midwest and 
southwest _ terri- 
tory, announces 
the appointment 
of Harry R. Han- 
sen as assistant to the general man- 
ager. Mr. Hansen was with The 
Barrett Division of Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp. for over thirty years and 
since 1935 was sales supervisor of the 
St. Louis division. 


Harry R. Hansen 


Will Supervise Lumber 
Requirements in the Pacific 

In addition to the announcement 
that the Navy has received a requisi- 
tion for 100 million feet of lumber for 
the Pacific theater of war, 88 percent 


78 


of which is to be southern pine, all of 
which is to be shipped from southern 
ports during the next few months, 
word has been received that Lt. Rob- 
ert P. Campbell of the Navy Coordi- 
nating Unit’s Charlotte (North Caro- 
lina) purchasing office, has been as- 
signed to overseas duty after a pre- 
liminary course of overseas training. 
Comdr. Walter W. Kellogg, in charge 
of the Navy’s lumber units, recently 
recommended that a Navy officer be 
detailed to duty in the Pacific to su- 
pervise lumber requirements. 


Chicago Hoo-Hoo Conduct 
Second Golf Party 


The second of the 1945 series of 
Chicago area Hoo-Hoo golf parties 
was held at the Westward-Ho Country 
Club June 13, with about 25 golfers in 
attendance. A dinner at the club 
house climaxed the day’s activities. 


Another golf party for this group 


is planned at Westward-Ho for July 
26. Vicegerent Snark E. W. Kettlety 
and his committees have planned some 
improvements in the program for the 
golfers and the dinner. 


. . Obituaries 


WILLIAM F. BAIRD, 66, general 
safes manager of the Michigan-Cali- 
fornia Lumber Co., Camino, Calif., died 
June 12 at a hospital in Camino. A 
veteran of the Spanish-American War, 
serving in the Philippines, Mr. Baird 
on his return was employed in the 
wholesale and retail lumber business 
in San Francisco. Later as sales mana- 
ger of the Madera Sugar Pine Lumber 
Co., Madera, Calif., he became nation- 
ally known in the lumber trade. As 
general sales manager of the Michigan- 
California Lumber Co., he was active 
in the affairs of the Western Pine 
Association. Before going with the 
Michigan-California Lumber Co., he 
had served as general sales manager of 
the Sugar Pine Lumber Co., Pinedale, 
Calif. Thus in serving as head of sales 
for three of the best known sugar pine 
producers, he was recognized as a spe- 
cialist in sugar pine distribution. Sur- 
vivors include his widow, two sons, 
Malcolm of Mill Valley and William 
H. of Berkeley, a daughter, Mrs. A. E. 
Chaddock of Fresno, and three sisters. 


CHARLES F. BAER, 88, died re- 
cently in Long Beach, Calif. Asso- 
ciated for a number of years with lum- 
ber companies in Wabash, Ind., at the 
age of 70 he established the Baer Lum- 
ber Co. in Wabash. 


WILLIAM F. BAIRD, 66, former sales 
manager of the Sugar Pine Lumber Co., 
Fresno, Calif., and more recently sales 
manager for the Michigan-California 
Lumber Co., Camino, Calif., died in a 
sanatorium at Placerville, Calif., on 
June 12. 


BEN L. BEVINS, 48, head of the 
Bevins Lumber Co., Kimper, Ky., died 
April 16 at his home there, after an 
illness of only a few days. 


ROBERT E. CARROLL, 72, president - 


of Carroll Lumber Co., Duluth, Minn., 
died May 30. 


A. P. CROW, 55, who owned and op- 
erated the A. P. Crow Lumber Co. at 
Ironton, Mo., for the past thirty years 
until the first of this year when he 
sold it, died suddenly June 20, follow- 
ing a heart attack. 


EUGENE N. DALY, vice president 
and treasurer of the Daly Lumber Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y., died May 23 at his 
home there. 


MRS. MILDRED DIERCKS, wife of 
Frank W. Diercks, wholesale represent- 
ative in the Milwaukee area for the 
Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, 
died March 12, after a long illness. 


HERMAN FENSTERER, 78, a vice . 
president and for a half century a 
salesman of Church E. Gates & Co.,, 
New York City, died May 27. 


IRWIN H. FUSS, 41, treasurer of the 
O. K. Lumber & Fuel Co., Neenah, Wis., 
died May 22, following a year of poor 
health. 


JOSEPH HAGBERG, 64, assistant 
sales manager of Oconto Co. and Bay 
de Noquet Co. for 25 years, died sud- 
denly at his home in Chicago July 2. 


LUTHER A. HENDERSON, 62, presi- 
dent of the Chickasaw Lumber Co., 
Fort Worth, Texas, died of a cerebral 
hemorrhage June 16. He had not been 
active in business for six years. His 
widow and three sons survive. 


LOUIS J. HOFFMAN, 68, former 
owner of the Hoffman & Sons Lumber 
Co., Youngstown, Ohio, and most re- 
cently with the Heller-Murray Lumber 
Co. in the same city, died June 4. 


VANNESS D. KELLEY, 80, for many 
years president of the Eaton-Kelley 
Co., Patterson, N. Y., died there May 25. 


ARCHIE B. MARTIN, 73, executive 
vice president of the Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., died June 16 of a heart attack 
at the Pacific Union Club in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., where he lived. He was 
formerly president of Pacific Mills, 
Ltd., of British Columbia. 


LOUIS BYRON MAAS, 63, for several 
years an executive of the Maas-Nie- 
myer Lumber Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
died recently. 


MRS. A. A. D. RAHN, wife of the vice 
president of Shevlin, Carpenter & 
Clarke Co., Minneapolis, Minn., died at 
her Lake Minnetonka home on June 16. 
In addition to her widower, she is sur- 
vived by three sons. 


FREDERICK C. RENNER, 44, gen- 
eral manager of sales of Monsanto 
Chemical Co.’s organic chemicals divi- 
sion, died of heart disease in a St. 
Louis hospital on June 26, following a 
long illness. 


JOHN C. RICHTER, LaPorte, Ind, 
president of lumber companies in Ham- 
mond, Gary, and Michigan City, died 
recently at his home in LaPorte. 


LEMUEL SPARKMAN, 78, retired 
lumberman for whom Sparkman, Ark., 
was named, died in a Little Rock hos- 
pital June 15. 


LEVI A. SPRUNGER, 81, president 
of Berne Lumber Co., Berne, Ind., died 
June 8. 


RALPH HUNTER SMITH, president 
and general manager of the Wilson- 
Smith Veneer Co., Dillon, S. C., died 
May 11 at his home there after an ill- 
ness of several months. 


J. B. SNYDER, 77, of J. B. Snyder & 
Son of Roanoke and Eureka, IIl., died 
recently in a Eureka hospital, after an 
illness of several months. 


WALTER WILSON, Milford, Va., died 
there recently. 


IVY LEWIS WINTERS, 60, senior 
partner of I. L. Winters & Son, West 
Point, Miss., died at his home in that 
city on May 7 of virus pneumonia 


WILLIAM J. WUNSCH, 73, head of 
William Wunsch & Son, Fort Lee, N. J» 
died May 15. 
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